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The Creed of Jesus 


On the bulletin of the Union Church of Manila, P. I., Orwyn W. E. Cook, LL: D., 
Pastor, appears the following statement of the Creed of Jesus, by H. F. Rall. 


1. [believe in the God of all love and goodness to whom we lift our 
hearts in trust. “Our Father.” 

2. I believe in the God of all power and holiness to whom we bow 
in reverence and awe. “Our Father in heaven.” 

3. I believe in the coming kingdom of God, the new world in which 
love and truth and righteousness shall rule. “Thy kingdom come.” 

4. I believe in the will of God as God’s great purpose and man’s 
highest good. “Thy will be done.” 

5. I believe in the loving care of God, whose power rules this world 
and provides for all our need. “Give us our daily bread.” 

6. I believe in the God of mercy, in His grace and forgiveness for’ 
sinful men. “Forgive us our trespasses.” 

7. I believe in the law of mercy in forgiveness and good will as the 
tule of life between man and man. “As we forgive.” 

8. I believe in the redeeming God, the God whose saving help waits 
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for every man and equals every need. 
9. I believe in men as children of God, made for truth and freedom 
and love, for fellowship with Himself. “Our Father.” 
to. I believe in human brotherhood, that the tie which joins us as 
children of one Father is greater than anything that divides, and that this 
brotherhood is the goal of our race and the supreme law of its life. “Our 


Father.” 
H. Franklin Rall. 
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Continuing the CHRISTIAN LEADER and 
its prdecessors (1819 to 1897) the UNIVERSAL- 
EST and its predecessors (1827 to 1897), the 
GOSPEL BANNER (1835 to 1897), and the UNI- 
VERSALIST LEADER (1897 te 1926). 


Editor 
Sohn van Schaick, Jr. 
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Plerence I. Adama. 
Dorothy Hail. 

Literary Editor 
Barold E. B. Speight 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


WNTERED as second class matter at the post 
effiee at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1108, Aet of October 3, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States and Canada. 
Reeeipt of subscription is indicated by change of 
date on the address label. Unless notice to dis- 
eentinue is received it will be assumed that the 
webscriber wishes his name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of 
address is ordered, both the old and the new ad- 
dress must be given, and such notice sent to 176 
Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


COMMUNICATIONS intended for the paper 
should be addressed to the Editor, 176 Newbury 
&t., Boston. If sent voluntarily, it is understood 
that no payment therefor is expected; payment is 
made only in case of previous and special contract. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
te receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will jnvite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own, 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
Mme. $2.40 per inch for a single insertion, Con- 
¢ract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 
Wf undesignated, it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
end unable to afford it. Many people are endowing 
missionary numbers of the Leader to propagate our 
faith. 

DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 

Untversalists are urged to take advantage of the 
gew Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
@s when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
aeed continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
érfbution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


Universalist Publishing House 
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The July 


The Atlantic Monthly has an interesting 
article on college education ent tled ‘““What 
Is It All About?” written by Dr. Bernard 
Iddings Bell, president of St. Stephen’s 
College on the Hudson. He finds our 
modern education failing to provide any 
philosophy of life, thereby failing in its 
chief function. In our effort to turn out 
efficient specialists we neglect to train 
men capable of sound generalization, the 
only possible leaders for the future. This 
lapse is largely due, according to Dr. 
Bell, to the falling off of religious teaching 
in the colleges. ‘‘This ignoring of re- 
ligion,’’ he declares, “‘is fatal to the real 
purpose of education.” The student 
needs to have religion, not theology but 
religion, presented to him as a possible 
key to the interpretation of life. He may 
then stand a chance of evolving a unified 
purpose. Dr. Bell looks forward to the 
time when ‘a university will be not so 
much a place where a universe of facts is 
observed, but rather a place where men 
ponder universals.”’ 

‘Are Business Women Getting a Square 
Deal?”’ is a question answered in the nega- 
tive by Anne W. Armstrong in another 
Atlantic article. Miss Armstrong has had 
wide experience as an employment mana- 
ger and she knows whereof she speaks. 
Her allusion to the growing resentment of 
business women against the continued 
opposition of their male associates has a 
sinister ring to it. She gives a very fair 
analysis of the reasons why women are 
at a disadvantage, and she seems to be 
quite sure that in a little more time they 
will be able to overcome their traditional 
adversary, the business man, unless he 
about-faces and transforms himself into 
their colleague and collaborator. 

Also in the Atlantic Rev. Justin Wroe 
Nixon, minister of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church of Rochester, suggests that “Be- 
fore Catholics Yield’’ and withdraw their 
advocacy of the doctrine of the union 
between church and state, Protestants 
needs must develop a social philosophy, 
for without one ‘‘the churches are doomed 
ultimately to ethical impotence.” Reli- 
gion kept in an air-tight compartment will 
get us nowhere. 

Will Irwin writes vividly in the World’s 
Work of ‘Havoc Beyond the Levees,” 
and his account of the incidents in the 
flood which he witnessed makes the reader 
realize anew the immensity of the dis- 
aster. 

Montaville Flowers in “Young America 
in Revolution” (World’s Work) finds boys 
and girls the country over scoffing at the 
mere idea that some of them might choose 
farming as their life work. He says he 
has addressed 95,000 students in repre- 
sentative communities, towns and cities, 
and he has learned to expect inevitable 
derision at the mention of this vocation. 
“Tf that laugh and what is back of it 
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Magazines 


continue,” he concludes, ‘‘the exodus from 
the farm has just begun.”’ 

Another interesting article in the World’s 
Work this month is “The Humanity of 
the Dollar,”’ by Gregory Mason, in which 
he argues that in many instances American 
corporations abroad are setting foreign 
capitalists vivid examples of the value of 
sympathy toward labor and the provision 
of decent working and living condit’ons, 

Philip Guedalla writes for the Century 
an article entitled ‘“‘The Old Adam: A 
Footnote on Imperialism.” He finds the 
old order changing, to be sure, but giving 
place merely to a subtler and more wily 
version of its old self. Imperialism has 
adapted its methods to the humanitarian 
spirit of the age. ‘‘The modern states- 
man annexes almost with a gesture of 
motherhood,” comments Mr. Guedalla. 

Another article in the Century, “The 
Man-Stifled Orient,’’ is by Edward Als- 
worth Ross, well-known economist, and 
professor at the University of Wisconsin. 
Dr. Ross paints a thoroughly terrifying 
picture of the appalling increase of popu- 
lation among the three-fifths of humanity 
which takes what he terms briefly ‘‘the 
Oriental attitude” toward sex and off- 
spring. We of the East, he explains, have 
upset the balance of death-rate vs. birth- 
rate by meddling in the affairs of the 
Orient with our sanitary measures until 
we have greatly decreased the ravages 
of famine and disease. In the last few 
years, therefore, Oriental peoples have 
had a much lower mortality in many places, 
and their fertility has not slackened in 
the least.’ The result will soon be an 
overwhelming mass of men and women 
pressing against national barriers, and 
our immigration restrictions will prove 
about as effective in this instance as was 
the “‘levees only” policy in confining the 
Mississippi 

Two other articles of interest in the 
Century are “The New Testament of 
Science,’ by Walter B. Pitkin, in which he 
attempts to demolish the arguments of 
the eugenists, and ‘Liberty to Live By,” 
by John Erskine, who feels that ‘‘we re- 
move the bloom from liberty by silly 
attempts to substitute, for an intelligent 
character within, a fictitious discipline 
from the outside.” 

The July Harpers is fairly teeming 
with articles of interest and value. “What 
Happened at Nanking,” by Alice Tisdale 
Hobart, whose husband was in charge of 
the Standard Oil plant at Socony Hill, 
gives a vivid and moving ‘account of 


events which we have all been comment- | 


ing upon at long distance, knowing very 
little whereof we spoke. 

Mary Agnes Hamilton, who has written 
many biographical sketches of English 


celebrities under the pen-name of “Tcono- |, 
deals entertainingly with the) 


clast,”’ 
(Continued on page 924) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed 


Editorial 


TIME TO REST NOW 


IDWAY between the New England conscience 
which will not let one sit down and rest 
without an uneasy feeling that he is doing 

wrong, and the pursuit of ease and pleasure without 
any conscience whatever, is the wise recognition that 
both work and rest, like day and night, and like the 
flood and ebb of the tide, are ordained of God. , 

Now is the vacation season. Those who have 
done no real work are not entitled to a vacation, but 
will get it in spite of our editorial protests. Those 
who have earned the blessed rest which follows toil 
ought to take it without demur or apology. 

The reluctance which some of us feel to being 
caught at leisure is due in part to our conceit. We 
want to convey the impression that we are such im- 
portant people that important causes are demanding 
our constant attention or the world would begin to 
slip cogs. This reluctance springs also from our fear 
of bores. If we have time to rest surely we have time 
to hear about this epoch marking discovery in per- 
petual motion or social reform. 

A nobler motive to keep on work without vaca- 
tion is our interest in the work. We had rather do 
what we are doing than any of the thousand and one 
things offered us in the name of rest and pleasure. 

We admit that we are tarred with the brush that 
we are criticizing, but we claim that we have lucid 
intervals when we realize that we are wrong. 

People need rest and change. Too many men drop 
dead in their offices. Too many preachers stop per- 
force ten or twenty years ahead of their time. We need 
to reduce the pressure on our physical machines, and 
if we can’t overhaul them as often as we do our au- 
tomobiles, at least, then overhaul them half as often. 

People need mental contacts outside their busi- 
ness. Work without rest not only tires us, it nar- 
rows us. Even in the ministry, which ought to give 
one many interests, we find men degenerating into 
mere preaching machines. There ought to be time in 
life to visit some of the great natural wonders of the 
world—or think about the flower in our crannied wall 
—to see some of its art treasures, hear some of its 
great music, read some of its great books, make con- 
_ tact with some of the good people we do not usually 
meet, and to pray. 

Blessed be work, but blessed also be rest and 
change. 


We should like to see arrangements made to keep 
key churches open all summer, and we insist that 
with a little ingenuity it can be done. But just now 
we want to congratulate our ministers on vacation, 
to urge them to make the most of it, to tell them we 
are with them. The better the vacation they take the 
better the service they will render when they come 
back. 

HOOVER DOWN IN ARKANSAS 


ED by the two Democratic United States Sena- 
tors of the state, and assisted by the Democratic 
Governor, tens of thousands of citizens of Ar- 

kansas, mainly Democrats, gathered recently to honor 
Herbert Hoover, a Republican, and acclaim him as 
“the man who saved the lower Mississippi Valley,” 
as “the man who will live longest in the grateful 
memory of the people of the state,’ and as “a man 
worthy of any honor that can be bestowed upon 
him.”’ 

In attendance upon the exercises were the Ar- 
kansas Congressional delegation, members of the 
State Legislature, Justices of the Supreme Court, 
thousands of people from the flood areas and other 
thousands from the Ozark Mountains. 

James L. Feiser, acting head of the American 
Red Cross, was one of the speakers, and said that 
after watching Mr. Hoover at work in the flood- 
wrecked zones of the lower valley, he was ready to 
proclaim him “the nation’s first citizen.” 

After expressing how deeply he felt the honor 
done him, Mr. Hoover told of the vast scope of the 
disaster in Arkansas alone, more than 200,000 people 
having lost their homes and more than 1,500,000 
acres of the finest crops in the state having been de- 
stroyed. 

“T am well aware of the discouragement, the suf- 
fering and grief which come with great disasters,” 
said the Secretary. .“‘But from its fires come also a 
refining of the character of men and women. New 
leadership is discovered. Men and women are lifted 
from the routine tasks of life to the high ideals of de- 
votion and service to their fellow men. These spiritual 
streams flood the community and fertilize the growth 
over a generation. The state of Arkansas is a greater 
state in the consciousness of her own citizens than 
three months ago. She is a greater state in the eyes 
of her countrymen. I am proud to have been asso- 
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ciated with you. We have passed the period of the 
return of those hundreds of thousands from exile to 
their desolated firesides to find the labor of months 
in planting their fields or years in building of homes 
destroyed. We have seen them, in rising hope, turn 
again to plant and plow with such help as their neigh- 
bors and we could give to them. And now again the 
second flood has returned to many of them to drown 
their replanted crops and again destroy their labor. 
A second time they must begin to fight for home and 
a living. That takes courage and resolution. It 
shows the fiber of a people who will fight for them- 
selves. They are worth fighting for.” 

Mr. Hoover pointed out what most of us do not 
realize, that after thousands of the flood victims 
returned to their homes and put in their crops a 
second flood, not dangerous to life, destroyed these 
crops, and that as he puts in a third crop the farmer 
faces uncertainty as to whether there will be time for 
it to mature. “In many ways,” Mr. Hoover said, 
‘the second flooding was the greatest and most far- 
reaching part of the disaster.” 

The work of reconstruction and rehabilitation is 
going on. An important part of it is war on malaria, 
which has come back to vast areas as a result of the 
flood. 

The work of flood prevention also will go on. 
“Tt is a national problem,” said Mr. Hoover, ‘‘and 
must be solved by the Federal Government.”’ 

Emphasizing these various phases of the work, 
Mr. Hoover turned what was planned as a demon- 
stration in his honor into a great sounding board for 
wise measures full of benefit to mankind. 

* * 


PUBLIC HEALTH ADVANCE 


HE American Society for the Control of Cancer 
has just published the report of the Inter- 
national Congress on Cancer Control at Lake 

Mohonk. The leading scientific men from all parts 
of the world who are investigating this difficult but 
important subject came together and exchanged 
ideas. Dr. Livingston Farrand, president of Cornell, 
called the gathering “‘one of the most notable in the 
history of the public health movement.”’ Dr. Charles 
H. Mayo of Rochester, Minn., has issued an appeal 
for the widespread dissemination of the information 
contained in the report. The Surgeon General of the 
U. S. Public Health Service says that there is not a 
single book or article in print that will bring to the 
reader as broad a survey of the world-wide activities 
against cancer as are afforded in this report. 

What seems to be accepted by everybody is the 
need of further investigation of cancer, not by one or 
two agencies but by the best scientific men in every 
civilized country of the globe. 

Another thing emphasized by the recent con- 
ference is the fact that, contrary to public opinion, 
there is a large amount of helpful knowledge about 
the disease in existence, but the use of it is hindered 
by prejudice. Cancer would not spread as it does 
if there was not such general ignorance concerning 
aE 

The American Society for the Control of Cancer, 
of which Dr. Howard Canning Taylor is president and 
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Dr. Francis Carter Wood vice-president, has issued 
hundreds of thousands of pamphlets and published a 
monthly periodical on this subject. ‘It has instructed 
the public in the danger signals of cancer and urged 
that people apply promptly to reputable physicians 
upon the first discovery of these signs. The battle-cry 
has been Hope. Cancer is not necessarily fatal. Many 
cases can be cured and many more prevented if people 
will only learn what to do and do it in time.” 

We are happy to co-operate in the dissemination 
of this information by advising our readers that they 
can secure the proceedings of this Mohonk Conference 
by sending $1.00 to the American Society for the 
Control of Cancer, 25 West 43d St., New York City. 


* * 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


EVEN provinces of the Dominion of Canada have 
turned to government control of the liquor 
traffic in place of prohibition, but Prince Ed- 

ward Island, the first to try prohibition, remains 
true to the faith. In the last parliament the Con- 
servatives had twenty-six seats and the Liberals four. 
In the next parliament the Conservatives will have 
six and the Liberals twenty-four—the latter winning 
on the issue of prohibition. 

* * 


“THOSE ABSURD MISSIONARIES”’ 
HERE is a good missionary story in the July 
Scribner’s. It is called ‘‘Those Absurd Mis- 
sionaries,’” and the author is Harrison Collins. 
We hope our people will not miss it. We venture to 
suggest that this story might well be read aloud at 
missionary meetings, provided somebody could be 
found to read it clearly and simply. Such a reading 
would be a better missionary speech than any we have 
made up to date at least, and even better than some 
we have heard. As for our copy, we are mailing it to 
some of our beloved missionaries in Japan. 
* * 


THE GENEROSITY OF AN UNKNOWN FRIEND 

ROM an account in the newspapers we learned 

of the passing into the larger life of a generous 

but unknown friend of the Christian Leader and 

of the Universalist Publishing House. A few days 

later a note reached us with a check for $500 enclosed 

from the executor of the estate of Mrs. Dorothy M. 
Horr of Norway, Maine. 

The manager of the Publishing House has known 
Mrs. Horr many years. He has realized always that 
Mrs. Horr has been deeply interested in what the 
Universalist denomination and especially what the 
Universalist Publishing House and the Christian Leader 
have been trying to do. She has been generous in her 
expressions of appreciation, but, as the manager said, 
he had ‘no knowledge, until the event, that her 


' generosity would last beyond her lifetime.”’ 


As we go on in a work which more and more seems 
vital to us but which involves an increasing amount 
of drudgery, we are cheered immensely by the hint 
we get now and then that this one or that one has made 
a will and remembered the Christian Leader. It makes 
us more confident that the additional $100,000 endow- 
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ment that we need, little by little will be secured. 
The passing of faithful friends like Mrs. Horr is a 


great sorrow, but the help which comes back from 
beyond the grave fills us with new courage. 
* * 


NOW IS THE HIGH TIDE 

Now is the high tide of the year, 

And whatever of life hath ebbed away 
Comes flooding back with a ripply cheer, 

Into every bare inlet and creek and bay; 
Now the heart is so full that a drop overfills it, 
We are happy now because God wills it; 
No matter how barren the past may have been, 
*Tis enough to know that the leaves are green. 

James Russell Lowell. 


Y the time that summer officially begins— 
this year June 22, the leaves are fully out even 
in the northernmost parts of the United States. 

Then come the days when we exclaim over their 

beauty—the great number of shades of green, the 
thickness and freshness of the foliage, the delight of 
fulfilment after months of preparation. We do our- 
selves great wrong when we permit the first hot days, 


or the fatigue of a winter’s work, or the excitement. 


of vacation plans, to get between us and the glory of 
the opening weeks of the summer. 

If it is low tide with us spiritually and if we will 
co-operate, the high tide of the summer will come 
eddying and rippling into our lives. 

It is not necessary to settle every puzzling ques- 
tion to-day. ‘‘ ’Tis enough to know that the leaves 
are green.” “God wills it.’’. 

* * 


ANOTHER DEFINITION OF FAITH 


R. CLARENCE R. SKINNER of Tufts College, 
speaking at Star Island, Isles of Shoals, recently 
gave another definition of faith. It is not un- 

like the definition frequently quoted in the Christian 
Leader—*“‘a willingness to act on the basis of a truth 
-not which has been proved but which the whole na- 
ture asserts to be true.” ‘“‘Faith,” said Dr. Skinner, 
“fs rational belief plus the daring adventure, the 
creativeness, to put that belief into action in life. 
Belief is acceptance, but faith is a foree—a creative 
thing. One may have a Presbyterian or Baptist 
belief, but not a Presbyterian or Baptist faith. A 
man may have belief in all the articles of a creed and 
yet not have a particle of faith.” 

The usual definition of a belief is “‘a conviction 

of the truth of a given proposition or an alleged fact 


_ resting upon grounds insufficient to constitute posi- 


tive knowledge.” 

Dr. Skinner in the same address said that edu- 
cation “largely consists in finding out how many 
beliefs which have been held are without foundation.” 


_ To that we must add that a large part of education is 
_ also finding out how many things there are in this 


a Re 


i 
\ 


- universe in which it is possible to have belief. 
But all of our beliefs are intellectual. They are 


- what we think—either on the authority of others or 


as a result of our own experience. Our beliefs of course 
are tremendously important, but they are not the 
whole story. The best intellectual machine in the 


world not hitched up to life accomplishes but little. 
By our willingness to act on the basis of what we see, 
in the last analysis we are tested. That is, we are 
tested by our beliefs which are lived, or, in other 
words, by our faith. 

Belief in Jesus is accepting something about him 
as true. Faith in Jesus is being willitig to put into 
practise in our own lives the things for which he 
stood. 

Belief in Universalism is accepting as true the 
impartial love of God for all His children in time and 
eternity. Faith in Universalism is putting that same 
kind of love into operation in our own lives. 

The amount of faith we have in one another 
measures the amount of Universalist doctrine we have 
actually taken into our our lives. 


* * 


A NOBLE ATTITUDE 


EFERRING to “The Break Up of Protestant- 
ism,” by Dr. Herbert Parrish, in the Aélantic 
Monthly, the Commonweal of New York, a 

Catholic weekly, says: 


“Catholics may rejoice in the fact that an educa- 
tional system, built up at great cost and through heroic 
sacrifice, largely safeguards their children from the 
comforts of materialism. But they know also that the 
day upon which Protestantism really dies in this country 
will be ominous indeed. This death could only add fur- 
ther to the strength of the ‘enlightenment’ which is so 
contagious all about us. Our danger now lies in the 

_ influence for cynicism wielded by a myriad deserters 
from the ranks of faith—deserters whose romantic halos 
cater to the instincts for irreverence, carelessness, and 
denial. If those who feel that much contemporary 
whacking away at the limitations of Protestantism is 
doing good are in earnest, let them consider whether 
they should prefer to place their children in the com- 
pany of a man who devoutly professes the Christian 
creed, with whatever narrow anarchies, or in the com- 
pany of illuminati who have long since tossed the Bible 
and the Fathers into a handy waste-basket.”’ 


This same paper wisely says that there is no con- 
flict between religious truth and scientific truth, “in 
spite of little days of darkness which hover over the 
scene.” The danger from evolution it holds is not 
in the teaching, it is in the teacher, when he is a 
cynic and materialist. Sound religious education is 
the way to meet that danger. The disturbing thing 
about the Parrish article is his assertion that Protestant 
Sunday schools are going down. That, if true, says 
the Commonweal, is a thing for Catholics to deplore. 
Catholics and Protestants, it urges, must stand to- 
gether for week day religious education. 

Apart from the soundness of the views expressed 
by Dr. Parrish or by the Commonweal, we have here 
a general attitude so different from that held by some 
Catholics and so different from what some Protestants 
think is held by all Catholics, that it is worth while 
thinking about, talking about and emulating. 

Dr. Speight, in the last of the noonday services 
at King’s Chapel, spoke of the striking fact that 
one of the best of the modern books on Erasmus is 
by a Catholic layman and one of the best books on 
Loyola .is by Paul van Dyke the Protestant. A new 
attitude is on the way. In spots it is here. 
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Humanism and Theism’ 


Their Agreements and Differences 
Robert J. Hutcheon 


SHE discussion now current among liberal 
S| churches concerning humanism and theism 
is to be welcomed rather than deplored so 

mais) Jong as it is inspired by a sincere desire to 
prove all things and to hold fast only those convictions 
whose objective truth or pragmatic value can be fairly 
well demonstrated. As gold is the purer for having 
been tried in the fire, so our convictions acquire in- 
creased value for us through the painful process by 
which their validity is established. The theistic 
convictions of most religious people are in large part 
based on merely traditional or sentimental or pre- 
scientific and therefore inadequate grounds, and the 
demand of humanism for a thorough overhauling of 
these grounds can not but prove a blessing in the long 
run. Nothing is more disturbing at first than a 
challenge to prove the validity of our first principles 
or major premises, but when the challenge comes, it 
can not be evaded. The great ages in human history 
have been those in which groups of people, large or 
small, have been compelled to defend or revise their 
first principles or to pass from one set of first prin- 
ciples to another. There is no greater test of the 
psychic stuff of which men are made than their be- 
havior in such transition periods. In our own time 
many turn from the test and flee with shrieks of fear 
or despair to the capacious lap of Mother Church or 
to the frowning fortresses of Fundamentalism. But 
surely the courageous thing is to accept the challenge 
in the faith that our convictions, if they survive the 
testing, will be all the more valuable, or that, if they 
perish, out of the agony of their disintegration new 
convictions will be born as the fabled Phoenix ever 
arose out of her own ashes into new life. 

It must be frankly admitted at the outset that 
the whole discussion is clouded by the names given 
to the two points of view involved—humanism and 
theism. Neither term has a clear, definite meaning. 
Humanism has been used to designate several thought- 
movements. In ancient Greece it was opposed by 
the Sophists and Socrates to naturalism as a point 
of view that concentrated attention on the study of 
human life. During the Renaissance the name 
“humanist’’ was given to those men who revived Greek 
learning, brought philosophy, literature, art and 
religion out of the seclusion of the cloister and put 
them into living relationships with secular things; 
that is, humanism did not signify any body of doc- 
trines, but simply a return to nature and humanity, a 
great revival of the spirit of self-dependence, inquiry, 
criticism and common sense. In England during the 
last twenty years humanism has been the name given 
to the English pragmatic movement with Professor 
Schiller at its head, which is by no means anti-theistic. 
Indeed in none of the three periods referred to did 
the term have the anti-theistic significance which 
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it is now coming to have in American theological 
usage. 

On the other hand, the term theism has no one 
acknowledged meaning. As used in orthodox Prot- 
estant circles it is almost synonymous ‘with seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century philosophical deism 
represented by Locke and interpreted into theological 
terms by Paley. Dr. Flint of Edinburgh, an advanced 
thinker for his time, defined theism (in a book which 
was widely used in theological classes in the writer’s 
youth) as ‘‘the doctrine that nature has a Creator and 
Preserver, the nations a Governor, man a Heavenly 
Father and Judge.’”’ The most noticeable point in 
this definition for our present purpose is the first one— 
Flint’s theological explanation of the physical uni- 
verse. In more recent times Borden P. Bowne has 
defended theism on quite other grounds than those of 
Flint, arguing that “the cognitive ideal of the uni- 
verse, as a manifestation of Supreme Reason, leads 
to theism; the moral ideal of the universe, as a mani- 
festation of the Supreme Righteousness, leads to 
theism; the practical ideal of a ‘far-off divine event to 
which the whole creation moves’ leads to theism. In 
short, while theism is demonstrated by nothing, it ‘is 
implicit in everything.” Plainly, this pragmatic type 
of theism is very different from that of Paley or Flint. 
In still more recent times, philosophical thinkers of 
the highest standing, with less intimate relations with 
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theology and the church than those of Bowne, have © 


been willing to designate their ultimate metaphysical 
thought by the name of theism—I refer to such dis- 
tinguished men as James Ward, W. R. Sorley and A. 
Seth Pringle-Pattison. 

The word theism, then, is used to connote many 
different types of thinking, and any attack on theism 
which does not designate what type of theism is 
aimed at is neither very enlightening nor very effec- 
tive. 

Since neither of the opposed terms can be used to 
signify a definite systematic body of thought which 
one can receive or reject in its entirety, what I propose 
to do in this paper is to formulate the general drift 
of the two thought-tendencies to show wherein they 
agree and wherein they differ and, if possible, to 
prepare the way for that converging synthesizing 
movement which is sure’to come when men eagerly 
seek the truth, not for purposes of mere discussion 
and argument, but for the sake of life and human 
betterment. The documents which I shall use as 
illustrative of humanism are such as Prof. R. W. 
Sellars’s “Evolutionary Naturalism” and ‘The Next 
Step in Religion,” the Rev. Curtis W. Reese’s ‘‘Hu- 


manism”’ and the published sermons of the Rev. John | 


H. Dietrich. The literature of theism is so vast it 
would be difficult to select its most characteristic docu- 
ments, but I shall have in mind the utterances, not so 


much of professional theologians as of philosophical | 


writers like Ward, Sorley, Pringle-Pattison, etc. These 
men, while nurtured in the idealistic philosophical 


tradition, have lived through the scientific movement | 
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without being biased against it by their professional 
task as the theologian is apt to be, and so have been 
able to make full use of its method and to take up 
its assured results into their philosophical formula- 
tion. The only theism which I am prepared to ad- 
vocate and defend has grown up in my mind under 
the influence of the writings of such philosophical 
thinkers, and that seems to me a theism which takes 
up into its body of convictions all the values for which 
humanism so vigorously contends. 


I. Wherein Humanism and Theism Agree 


My first task will be the pleasant one of showing 
how many convictions the humanist and the theist 
have in common. No enlightened theist can read the 
literature of humanism referred to above without ad- 
miring the sincerity, the frankness, the moral passion 
and the courage of its exponents. I do not believe 
that their interpretation of human experience is 
completely adequate or that their appeal to human 
nature is likely to evoke its most powerful moral and 
spiritual drives, but I am sure that they have given a 
franker and sharper expression to some great truths 
than the average theist is inclined to give. By so 
doing they are helping to shake religious liberalism 
out of its dogmatic slumber, and forcing it to admit 
that probably Channing, Parker and Martineau did 
not say the last words on our ultimate spiritual prob- 
lems. 

In the first place, humanism and theism alike re- 
ject the supernaturalism of orthodox Christian theol- 
ogy. Theodore Parker was a convinced, even pas- 
sionate theist, but he was more influential probably 
than any other one man in destroying the traditional 
belief in miracles in liberal religious circles. As an 
intuitionalist in philosophy he was a profound believer 
in inspiration, but for him inspiration had no such 
meaning as it has for the orthodox theist. It did not 
involve any non-psychological factor or the thought 
of the invasion of the human spirit by some agency 
that could be regarded as external to it. Inspiration 
_ meant for him rather the spontaneous discovery by 

the spirit of something akin to itself in the infinite 
cosmos, as the lover of beauty finds his own passion 
for form or color fulfilled in the setting or rising sun, or 
the shapes of mountains or clouds, or the expression 
on a child’s face. Since the publication of Carlyle’s 
“Sartor Resartus,”’ the phrase, Natural Supernat- 
uralism, has been the refuge of those who felt that 
they could not dispense with the word supernatural- 
ism although they had completely discarded its mean- 
ing, but such theists as Bowne, Martineau, Sorley, 
Ward, Pringle-Pattison, etc., have abandoned the 
word as well as the idea. The old presuppositions of 
orthodox theism, such as revelation, miracle, prophecy 
in the sense of superhuman foresight, the virgin birth 
of Jesus, the resurrection and ascension of the body 
of Jesus, the double nature of Christ, etc., are just as 
remote from the mind of a theist like Parker or Mar- 
tineau or Ward or Sorley as from the mind of a 
humanist like Bertrand Russell or Santayana or 
Sellars. No doubt the orthodox theist feels that God 
is behind theism whereas only human opinion is be- 
hind humanism, but the modern theist is well aware 
that both humanism and theism are human inter- 


pretations of the spirit’s intercourse with reality. If 
humanism is false, it is false not because it relies on 
human insight rather than on Divine Revelation, but 
because it does not give an adequate account of the 
richness of human experiences. If theism is truer than 
humanism, it is because it penetrates more deeply into 
the meaning of experience, and not because it is more 
faithful to supernaturally revealed truth. 

Modern theism and humanism. alike conceive of 
religion as a manifestation of the will-to-live and its 
effort to fulfill itself and adjust itself to environing 
reality. It is natural, not in the sense in which hunger 
and sex are natural, because these impulses we share 
with the animals, but in the sense in which art and 
science and morality and philosophy are natural. 
How the human mind arose in its earthly environment 
science does not know; any opinions we may have 
on the subject are of a highly speculative nature. 
But what the mind 7s, we know in part from what it 
does, and what we call religious experience is one of 
its activities. By its very nature the spirit of man 
reaches out beyond itself, seeking for supports by 
which to climb so as to realize its destiny. The ani- 
mals are seekers too, but only for food, shelter and re- 
production. As Whitman says, “they are placid and 
self-contained; they do not sweat and whine about 
their condition; they do not lie awake in the dark and 
weep for their sins.” They share with man all his 
self-preservative and reproductive instincts, but they 
do not share his religion because their inner life has 
not been torn asunder by the warfare of two opposing 
principles. They have the peace of a nature that 
has not yet been disturbed by the restless energy of 
self-conscious spirit. With the introduction of self- 
consciousness into life, the natural balance of the 
animal constitution is destroyed. The passive side 
and the active side of the mind are out of harmony. 
Man’s dreams, aspirations and ambitions are out of 
all relation to his possibilities. He desires to know, 
but he soon strikes against his own limitations and 
a wall of mystery. He desires to enjoy, but he finds 
joy and happiness changing to pain :nd sorrow— 
the more he loves the more he risks sorrow. He de- 
sires to be free and good, but he finds himself en- 
slaved to his body, condemned by his conscience and 
caught in the network of determinism which the 
physical world throws around him. All that he ever 
actually grasps is finite and perishing, but his nature 
demands the infinite and is never at rest except in 
striving after the infinite. Imagination and reason 
not only make him more ingenious than the animals 
are in satisfying natural desires, but increase and 
transform his desires, and, when the new desires are 
not fulfilled, throw him back on himself, haunt him 
with a sense of life’s futility, fill his self-consciousness 
with the gnawing pains of unsatisfied yearning, con- 
vince him that he has no resources within himself as a 
mere individual by which he can assuage his pain, and 
force him to look beyond himself for his salvation. 

Moreover, he is confronted by still another con- 
flict, the conflict between his self-conscious ego and 
the vast material universe outside him. With the 
dawn of conscious reflection, man discovers that the 
universe, in many of its aspects at least, is coldly in- 
different to him, and in the end inevitably crushes 
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him. The mighty forces of the universe threaten him 
with extinction. His strongest defenses against them 
are all in vain. He fights with nature a losing battle. 

And yet he can not prostrate himself before the 
omnipotence of mere things. He feels the superiority 
of his spirit to the blind powers of nature. His mind 
feels impelled somehow to affirm to itself its sense 
of its own worth even in the presence of vast cosmic 
forces. 

Out of this double conflict, the struggle between 
nature and spirit in his own breast and the struggle 
between his ego and the vast physical universe which 
threatens him with extinction, religion is born. It is 
not natural in the sense that it is a part of our in- 
stinctive endowment, but it is natural in the sense 
that, given, on the one hand, the nature of the human 
mind with its passionate and growing desires and its 
imagination, reason and self-consciousness, and, on 
the other hand, the weird, stupendous, overwhelm- 
ing situations by which man finds himself confronted 
when he once has awakened to self-consciousness— 
given these two realities and some kind of way out is 
natural and inevitable. 

I do not say that all humanists or all liberal 
theists would account for the rise of religion in this 
way. Nor do I say that primitive man consciously ex- 
perienced the conflicts I have, described; indeed I 
have tried to interpret the experiences of the race 
over a long period of time rather than the experience 
of a single man or a single generation. But I do say 
that theism in its modern form, just as persistently as 
humanism, seeks an explanation of religion, not in 
terms of revelation or miracles or supernatural agency, 
but in terms of psychology, that is, in terms of the 
human spirit on the one hand and of cosmic situation 
on the other. If the spirit of man had been like that 
of Whitman’s placid and self-contained animals, there 
would have been no religion even if the cosmic situ- 
ation had remained the same. If the human spirit 
had remained the same and the cosmic situation had 
been utterly different, there might have been no 
religion. Religion has arisen because the human spirit 
and the cosmic situation are what they are, and re- 
ligion has persisted because somehow it has assuaged 
the pains of self-consciousness and turned man’s 
seeming defeats into victory. Humanism and theism 
have at least this much in common—they reject en- 
tirely the concept of supernaturalism and seek an ex- 
planation of religion in terms of psychological ex- 
perience and the inner necessities of a being who feels 
the unceasing urge of the will-to-live and the unceas- 
ing stimulus and pressure on his mind of the infinite, 
mysterious reality in the midst of whose mighty ac- 
tivities he is born. 

In the second place, both humanism and liberal 
theism accept creative evolution asa fact. Mr. Reese 
has to be content in his small book with a single state- 
ment, but the emphasis of that statement is clear 
and firm. ‘To the humanist creative evolution is a 
fact. New levels of creation actually result in new 
things. The cause of the evolutionary process is not 
a push from below or a pull from above, but a creative 
impulse from within.” One might find some fault 
with the last statement if one were bent on censori- 
ousness, for Prof. J. E. Boodin in his ‘‘Cosmie Evo- 
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lution” has made out a strong case for the necessity 
of conceiving evolution as due to the interaction of 
mighty cosmic factors. The creative impulse to which 
we owe the evolution of the earth and of all the life 
upon it would, in that case, come not merely from the 
earth itself but from the whole cosmic system whose 
energies play upon our little planet. But even if that 
criticism should be accepted as valid, it does not affect 
the general account which Mr. Reese would give of 
the evolutionary process. He is plainly in sympathy 
with the more recent theories of evolution like Mor- 
gan’s “‘Emergent Evolution” or Bergson’s “‘Creative 
Evolution” rather than with the more mechanical 
account of Spencer and others of the older school. 

Professor Sellars in his ‘Evolutionary Natural- 
ism’: treats this matter at length and arrives at a 
similar conclusion. Past naturalism, he says, had 
three main weaknesses. First, it sought too blindly 
to reduce or disintegrate, as though novelty could 
not arise, as though the organic could be only the 
inorganic. In its zeal for analysis, science often for- 
got the fact of synthesis. The temptation was to 
level down. The result was a naturalism of reduction. 
He quotes approvingly from James: “The mention of 
material substance naturally suggests the doctrine 
of ‘materialism,’ but philosophical materialism is not 
necessarily knit up with a belief in ‘matter’ as a meta- 
physical principle. One may deny matter in that 
sense as strongly as Berkeley did, one may be a 
phenomenalist like Huxley, and yet one may still be 
a materialist in the wider sense of explaining higher 
phenomena by lower ones and leaving the destinies 
of the world at the mercy of the blinder parts and 
forces.”’” To this Sellars adds that ‘‘the old naturalism 
ignored novelty and evolutionary synthesis. An 
adequate naturalism must not make that mistake.” 

In the second place, continues Sellars, the older 
naturalism was dominated almost entirely by the 
exact sciences with their stress upon quantities. The 
world tended to assume a purely mathematical charac- 
ter. The evolutionary differences in nature were ig- 
nored as irrelevant. The concrete qualities of reality 
as actually experienced were spirited away and only 
bare, inert, bloodless abstractions were left. But 
no real progress can be made along that line alone. 
The old analysis dissolved organization in its scientific 
treatment of things and then, because it had dis- 
solved it in thought, treated it as of no significance in 
reality. But the evolutionary philosophy of to-day 
treats the category of organization as of primary im- 
portance. In short, evolution is conceived by Sellars 
as something more than the mere reshuftling of the 
old elements on the same level; rather it is a real 
evolution, the emergence of real differences or new 
syntheses, the upward movement of chemical, vital, 
mental and social organization. 

In the third place, the naturalism of the nine- | 
teenth century, according to Sellars, did not do full | 
justice to mind. The naturalists of that time, who \ 
were associationists and sensationalists in their ,_ 
psychology, sought to maintain that the laws of mental ae 
operations are similar to those found in mass move- __ 
ments. They taught that if mental events are gov- | 
erned by laws similar to those found in physics, the 
disparity between the physical and the mental was 
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surmountable. In opposition to this leveling down 
process by which mental experiences would be com- 
pletely reduced to neutral events, Sellars claims that 
a true evolutionary naturalism would bring the brain 
up to the mind as empirically analyzed, that is, we 
must rely for our knowledge of experience on psy- 
chology rather than on physiology. I am not com- 
pletely satisfied with the conception of mind which 
Professor Sellars reveals in his various treatments of 
the body-mind problem, and have been much im- 
pressed with Professor Pratt’s criticism of it in his 
“Matter and Spirit,” but that does not prevent a 
frank and grateful recognition of Professor Sellars’s 
effort to lift our whole thought of evolution to a higher 
level, where we recognize that “chemistry, biology 
and psychology have become autonomous, concrete 
and profoundly expressive of evolutionary ideas.’ 
I agree that it is no longer possible for a fazr critic to 
identify evolutionary naturalism, as he conceives it, 
with the mechanical view of the world. 

When we turn from Chapter I in Sellars’s ““Evo- 
lutionary Naturalism” to Chapters IV, V and VI in 
Pringle-Pattison’s “Idea of God” we find practically 


the same attitude towards the conception of evolution. | 


The language of the latter writer is more saturated 
with the vocabulary of idealism but the ideas are es- 
sentially the same. There is the same criticism of 
the older naturalism; the same insistence on the 
autonomy of biology and psychology; the same af- 
firmation of the importance of organization and of the 
evolutionary differences in nature. Pringle-Pattison’s 
memorable phrase, ‘‘continuity of process and emer- 
gence of real differences,” might be taken as a motto 
for the humanistic conception of evolution enunciated 
by Sellars and other humanists. 

It is obvious, then, that timid souls in the theistic 
camp need not be fearsome lest twentieth century 
humanism should turn out to be only nineteenth cen- 
tury naturalism in disguise. Certainly that is not 
what its exponents intend it to be. They refuse to re- 
duce man to a lower level than the one which he actual- 
ly occupies in the evolutionary process. They are 
humanists, not naturalists. They may not, and in my 
judgment do not, do full justice to the actualities and 
possibilities of mind; their thought seems to me to 
move too exclusively in the field of science; they are 
not sufficiently saturated with art and poetry and 
music to realize fully that there is such a thing as 
poetic truth and that the intensely subjective ex- 
periences of man need not be mere fantasy but may 
be a response to some genuine phase of reality; but 
nevertheless any idea that humanism is materialistic 
and mechanistic either in intention or in obvious 
statement is completely refuted by their way of con- 
ceiving the evolutionary process. 

In the third place, humanism and theism are alike 
in their emphasis on human values. The older theism 
was other-worldly in its outlook and in much of its 
teaching. It conceived this life as the mere threshold 
of an unseen world. The values of this life were not 
‘regarded as entirely illusory or negligible, but they 
were nevertheless considered as only preparatory and 
of little worth in themselves. Time with all its petty 
activities, vanities and ambitions shrank into utter 
insignificance before the awful thought of eternity. 
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What was pleasure or wealth or learning or moral 
goodness or mere earthly affection or fame or pomp 
or power, or any present human value, in comparison 
with the prospect of eternal happiness in a world 
beyond? At the present time the “hereafter” is so 
little in our thoughts that we have scant sympathy 
for the excessive preoccupation of our Calvinistic 
forefathers with it. But there was something heroic 
after all in their negation of life’s present values. It 
goes against our grain to-day to. postpone life’s gains 
even until the day after to-morrow. We tend to pluck 
the fruit of life before it is ripe, so little are we masters 
of our whims and desires. The mere clamorousness 
and intensity of our desires seem to us to justify the 
sacrifice of almost any faraway reward in order to 
satisfy them. Over against such soft sensuousness, 
the indifference of the old Calvinistic saints to most 
of life’s earthly satisfactions seems heroic at least, 
if harsh and censorious and excessive. 

Nevertheless, the Puritans’ negation of life’s 
present values in the interest of eternal values has 
been rejected by the deeper thought of the modern 
world. No doubt men in whose minds the theistic 
mood prevails are generally more willing to affirm their 
readiness to commit themselves to “the immortal 
hope” than humanists are, but liberal theists no less 
than humanists have completely abandoned the old 
preoccupation with the hereafter. If they believe in 
immortality, they are sure that the best preparation 
for it is the fullest realization possible of all life’s pres- 
ent values. The life that is lived most completely 
and on the highest plane is for them the best and in- 
deed the only preparation for death. Hence they 
share all the enthusiasm of the humanists for values. 

For example, they would say with Sellars: ‘‘Re- 
ligion is loyalty to the values of life. The spiritual is 
man at his best, man loving, daring, creating, fighting 
loyally and courageously for causes dear to him.” 
They would agree with him again that “what the world 
needs to-day is a rational enthusiasm for human 
values.”’ They would echo the sentiment of Reese 
that ‘‘a worth-while religion must have human life 
as its aim and the fulfilment of human life as its 
supreme value.” They would applaud him roundly 
when he says: “Only in a free man am I able to find 
the basis of moral living. The moral life begins with 
freedom to choose or not to choose a line of action, 
and no moral significance can be attached to any 
action in the absence of this freedom.”’ They would 
not admit that he has exhausted the meaning of 
mysticism in his chapter on that subject, but they 
would gladly recognize the reality and profound value 
of ‘‘the exultant thrill of enlistment and service in 
the nurture of abiding desires in the struggle for the 
common good.” They would respond with enthusiasm 
to his vigorous insisteace on “‘the need of conscious 
committal and loyalty to worthful causes and goals,’’ 
and to his declaration that “‘we hardly know our 
friends after their committal to a great cause.” They 
could close their eyes and imagine they heard any 
one of a score of older liberal theists saying with him: 
“The liberal is not satisfied with purely material 
ends. He holds to the conviction that fundamentally 
his nature is spiritual, that a spiritual self adjusts 
and guides and controls. The liberal is not satisfied 
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with liberty alone. Positive committals and loyalty 
are essential to the full expression of himself;’ or, ““The 
outstanding character of modern liberalism is the 
evolution of personality as the thing of supreme 
worth.” 

All the values which the humanist stresses, all 
his emphasis on the need of loyalty to those values, 
all his enthusiasm for the psychic satisfactions which 
result from the pursuit of those values, are as wel- 
come to the theist in this materialistic, sensuous, self- 
ish age as heavy showers to the farmer in a summer 
drouth. Even if the humanist can not bring himself 
to make the larger ventures of faith to which the 
theist commits himself, the theist must be blinded by 
a most unchristian prejudice if he does not see that 
the humanist is a spiritual brother, an idealist like 
himself even though of a less romantic kind, so long 
as he feels and teaches the worth of the higher values 
and commits his life enthusiastically to them. 

In the fourth place, there need be no significant 
difference between the practical program of humanism 
and liberal theism. No group of people has any monop- 
oly of such moral ideals as brotherhood, solidarity, 
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mutuality, reciprocity, fraternity, community, co- 
operation. Any Christian preacher who fails to call 
upon his people to ‘dedicate themselves to the task 
of organizing human nature on the basis of world- 
wide community of interest’’ is radically untrue to the 
spirit of Christianity. While the orthodox theist might 
shrink from defining his moral program as the “‘build- 
ing of personality, the righting of wrongs, the creat- 
ing of right relationships,’”’ because such a program 
seems to smack too much of what he is apt to call 
mere morality, the liberal theist would have no such 
objection. He has long ceased to interpret the good 
life in the terms of supernaturalism or ecclesiasticism, 
and finds religion’s chief value in its effects on charac- 
ter and personality. We need not spend further 
time, then, on this point. The great moral ideals are 
not exclusively humanistic or theistic. Indeed, they 
are not exclusively Christian, for certainly many Bud- 
dhists and many Stoics were, in certain respects, good 
Christians before Christ was born. It is far easier 
to reach approximate agreement as to what the good 
life is than as to the ways and means by which it may 
be attained. 


Agnostics, Fundamentalists, and Liberals 


Daniel Evans 


ex NE of the outstanding features of American re- 
ligious life is the large number of sects. 
There are enough different kinds of churches 

©) to satisfy all tastes. One might say that we 
have specialized in varieties of church life. It would 
appear that no person in our country need be lonesome 
in his religion on account of any peculiar belief, ritual, 
or conduct, for he can find some one else, or a large 
group, who hold just the same religious ideas and 
practises. No wonder William James hit upon a 
popular and significant title for the Gifford Lectures, 
when he took for his subject: “‘Varieties of Religious 
Experience.” In religion, we can match and beat 
Heinz in pickles, with his ‘‘57 varieties.” 

There is, however, a deeper division, more radical 
and important, which reduces these many varieties 
within the field of religion to two, and these two are 
confronted with one division outside all religion. 
Before and during the Dayton trial we thought the 
conflict was between the fundamentalists and the 
liberals. We could look on without concern or mis- 
giving. We knew the duel was not between religion 
and science, for there are scientific men who are re- 
ligious and religious men who are scientific. But as 
the trial went on, and after it had ended, and the ex- 
citement had died down, it became evident that the 
deeper division was not between the fundamentalists 
and the liberals, but between both these and the anti- 
religious agnostics. Within the field of religion there 
are great differences, but the differences between 
the anti-religious and all the religious are far greater, 
and deeper and more radical. We are much in the 
condition of the Russians. Within Russia, there are 
vast differences between the various classes, parties, 
interests, which lead to all sorts of clashes, but when 
outsiders tried to dominate Russia, then all these 
parties and groups forgot their differences and be- 


came united and presented a solid front against the 
common foe. Their common patriotism unified them. 
Something like this condition in religion confronts us 
to-day in our country. It is quite clear that there are 
anti-religious forces in our midst, which are as much 
opposed to the liberals as to fundamentalists. “A 
plague upon both your houses,” they ery. This fact 
changes the religious situation in our country. It is 
well to consider it. There are, then, these three par- 
ties. 

The fundamentalists are far more numerous in 
the Middle and Far West and the South, than we in 
the East and the North are wont to think. Their 
action was confined at first within their own churches. 
They tried to capture all the church organizations 
and control them in the interests of the conservatives. 
They moved, however, from this field out into the 
social and political, and have since tried to capture 
the state in their interest. Their beliefs are tradi- 
tional. They hold to the infallible authority of the 
Bible in all details and for all matters of life. They 
accept all the miracles of the Bible. They cling to 
the deity of Christ, and find their salvation through a 
substitutionary atonement. Their fears grip them, and 
hold them and control them just as strongly as their | 
beliefs. They dread anything and everything which 
threatens to destroy these beliefs. Deeper and greater 
than all these beliefs, fears, and efforts is their real | 
religious experience. They have faith in God; they || 
enjoy fellowship with Him; they live in the power of 
the unseen; they face the duties of life and the fact of 
death with unshaken confidence in their Lord. One 
who knows them well, but differs from them in all 
matters of theology, declares that apart from their 
beliefs “they are the salt of the earth, and stand for 
all the higher things in their communities.”” On the 
side of their religious experience, spiritual faith, and | 
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ethical principles, they are far more significant and 
important and_nearer to the liberals than are the ag- 
nostics. 

_ The agnostics are of two kinds, and it is well to 
bear this in mind. The one kind is purely philosoph- 
ieal, and the other anti-religious. The purely philo- 
sophical are those who have no knowledge of the 
realities of which religion makes its great affirmations. 
They can not affirm the reality of God, the existence 
of the spiritual order, the persistence of the human 
soul after death. They hold their minds in suspense 
on all these matters. They have the will to believe, 
but they can not do so on the evidence presented. 
They are, however, profoundly reverent in the presence 
of the mystery of the world, and life and death. Such 
agnostics are not far from the Kingdom of God, and 
are essentially more religious than those who know 
all about God, and life, and destiny. 

The other kind of agnostics are quite different, 
in the temper of mind, and attitude of will, and rela- 
tion to religion. These agnostics maintain that no 
one can know the realities of which religion makes its 
affirmations, that all religious folk are credulous, ob- 


scurantist, and superstitious, haters of the light and. 


children of darkness, and obstructionists in the way 
of progress. They themselves are not reverent in 
the presence of the mystery of life and death, nor 
considerate of those who cherish such reverence. 
They are irreligious, and sit in the seats of the scorn- 
ful. It is easy enough for such persons to show up 
the weakness of the fundamentalists, to make manifest 
their ignorance of modern science, to make them 
appear ridiculous, and to provide amusement for 
the whole world that looks on the spectacle, and 
most of us have taken wicked delight in the way a 
fundamentalist’s bubble collapsed when Mr. Darrow 
pricked it, and we would continue to laugh if he were 
the only one concerned and affected. 

These fundamentalists and agnostics have a bad 
effect on each other. They make each other worse 
than they would be if they were both not so extreme. 
The fundamentalists are led to think that these irre- 
ligious agnostics are the natural, inevitable and 
logical result of modern knowledge. Here is the 
reason for their fears and the explanation of their 
strenuous efforts to secure safety for their beliefs. 
They would be religious at all events and at all haz- 
ards. They would rather be religious and ignorant of 
modern science, than scientific and irreligious. 

The irreligious agnostics are also driven to ex- 
treme positions and attitudes. They are confirmed in 
their positions by this fear of modern knowledge. 
They have the knowledge, and prefer it to religion. 
They would rather be scientific than religious. 

Over against or between the fundamentalists and 
these agnostics stand the liberals. They are found in 
all the churches, far more in some than in others, 
though no church is without them, and some churches 
are wholly composed of them. And they are found 
also outside all the churches. The liberals are greater 
in number than we are wont to think, and upon them 
depend in the last resort the peace and progress of 
religion in our country. For them religion is the 
greatest thing in the world. Faith in God, fellow- 
ship with Him, life under the profound sense of re- 


sponsibility to Him, love and service for all men and 
the higher interests of the world, and a commitment 
of one’s ways in life and death to God, are the mighty 
convictions by which they live, and through which 
they have their richest experiences. Theirs is the 
open mind, free to consider all things, td try the claims 
of all comers, hold fast to the good, and reach out 
for more truth, and press on to greater goals. They 
have the will to love God and the will to know His 
world. Their desire is to have the unified mind, in 
which religion and knowledge shall be in perfect 
harmony. They can be and are religious and scientific, 
and both at once and all the time. 

Now religious liberals hold a strategic position 
at the present time. They can stand between the 
fundamentalists and the agnostics. They can mediate 
between them, for they have something in common 
with both. They can understand the agnostics’ 
interest in modern knowledge and appreciate its 
range and its worth. They can also appreciate their 
religious doubts, and their ignorance of spiritual 
realities. They are therefore in a position to confirm 
them in their desire for, and confidence in, modern 
science. They have, however, the great task of mak- 
ing spiritual realities known to them, and awakening 
and developing the profound sentiment of awe in their 
bosoms. As much more as religion means to us than 
does science, so much must we as liberals be con- 
cerned to reach the agnostics and move them.to higher 
levels of life and thought. We must not be satisfied 
in sharing with them the rich heritage of modern 
knowledge; we must be eager to share with them the 
greater heritage of the Christian religion. 

Our relation to the fundamentalists is also strate- 
gic. We have more in common with them than they 
think, and perhaps far more than we ourselves are 
wont to think. They and we are in the habit of think- 
ing only of our differences, and maintaining that these 
are so great that we can not walk together, nor live 
in godly concord. In matters of creedal beliefs, 
traditional interpretations, and political methods 
of imposing these, we must admit the differences are 
radical. But in matters of religion as they and we 
live by faith and hope and love, do we not have in 
common the greatest thing in the world? And must 
not we as well as they come to realize that we have 
more in common than we have with the irreligious or 
anti-religious folk? We must appreciate their re- 
ligious experience, their strong faith, and deep earnest- 
ness, and they must come to share in our rich heritage 
of modern knowledge, possess the open mind, rejoice 
in the great adventure of new discoveries, abandon 
their fears, recognize the equal duty of believing and 
learning. To persuade them of these things, however, 
they must be shown how real, profound, and powerful 
is the religious experience which we ourselves have 
and enjoy. It will be much easier to change their 
creedal beliefs when our religious life disarms them of 
their prejudices, suspicions, fears and hatreds. 

* * * 


And so the Word had breath, and wrought, 
With human hands, the creed of creeds, 
In loveliness of perfect deeds 
More strong than all poetic thoughts. 
Tennyson. 
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A Forecast of the Church of the Future* 


Charles Chambers Conner 


saya) that would prophesy to-day, or any time, 
| must sense certain eternal and universal 
principles, and declare their working in the 
midst of men and along the line of years, 
aiid may do so without presumption of any excep- 
tional power of foresight. The prophet of old did 
not foresee or foretell what might happen in a future, 
so much as he divined the result of obedience or dis- 
obedience to the righteous law of God in the life of 
the people. Knowing the law, he declared what the 
inevitable working of it should be, -and with faith in 
the supremacy of God he was bold to say that God 
should reign triumphantly and His will should be 
done. The prophet’s faith gave him sight of the trend 
of things. So may the faith of a man to-day advise 
his voice. Our careful study of the past and pres- 
ent, with a sensing of the divine order, should enable 
us to see the trend of the times and perceive some- 
thing of what it is and to what it has an ongoing. 

Manifestly to our observation, the church in 
general is now in a transition period. One and an- 
other denomination may be static, or one, we may 
say, is static. No marked change is taking place in 
it, nor is change likely. The transition which the 
bulk of the churches of Christendom is undergoing 
began in the latter part of the last century. How 
long it may continue in the present on which we 
have entered we should not attempt to say; but this 
can be said: the meaning of it is pervading the church 
more and more, regardless of denomination, and 
with a backward look over the quarter century we 
can see that it has been gathering momentum. Of 
the meaning of it I shall say presently something 
more particularly. 

The first disciples of Jesus the Christ were 
brought together as a community. It was at first, 
we know, asmall group. It was, too, a motley group 
of individuals which he unified by his spirit and pur- 
pose. He led, they followed. They were committed 
to a way of life. That was all their organization was 
with him as leader. It continued for some time thus 
after his final departure in person from them. The 
community idea persisted. The thought of his re- 
ligion as a way of life persisted also. But a division 
soon threatened as to the manner of recognizing 
membership in the ranks of disciples. Peter and Paul 
were the heads of two parties. The Peter party con- 
tended that the Gentiles should become Christians 
by an observance of Jewish ceremonies; the Paul 
party said it was unnecessary. There was a recon- 
ciliation of the two, or at least a disposition prevailed 
to be tolerant one toward the other. The Book of 
Acts, which is characterized by Dr. Sunderland and 
others as a “‘tendency writing,” is interesting to a 
careful reading in the implied attempt of the writer to 
almost or quite transpose Peter and Paul in their 
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respective positions, in the seeming desire of the 
early Christians that a breach be mended or a wound 
healed. The genius of the Christian religion was 
unity rather than diversity. Christian people should 
be one and not divided. 

But as the knowledge of the Way was spread 
abroad, diversity in the wide areas became more 
and more prevalent and unity less and less fixed or 
assured. Christianity took on what was not orig- 
inally in it. Even Paul departed from the simplicity 
of Jesus. And beyond the time and province of Paul 
there was again more and more of differentiation in 
the nationalities and places reached and affected. 
Effect was mutual. Christianity itself was modified 
in form and organization. Names were taken, and 
what was once one became different to different 
peoples. The Greek Church was founded; the Roman 
Church was founded; and farther along in time we 
have the Church of England; and still farther the 
American Protestant Episcopal Church, and many 
others besides. : 

Wrought by other agencies than the divisive, 
the world is now changed. Steamships and ocean 
cables and even aeroplanes, railroads and telegraphs, 
and telephones and radio, have brought the peoples 
of the whole world into neighborly relations; we think 
of the world, or we know the world to-day, as rather 
one neighborhood. Unifying influences are both 
abroad and concentrated. Christian missionary work 
to-day is changed from what it was a hundred or even 
fifty years ago. It is in the spirit of brotherhood and 
helpfulness. 

Some of the diversities that have come to be 
will doubtless continue to be. In the century ahead | 
the Roman Catholic Church will likely be here. The © 
papal hierarchy is entrenched in history. So is the | 
episcopacy. One and another will voluntarily, or by © 
force of individual conviction, leave the Romish 
Church as Luther did, but not with the same results — 
at any future time, founding another church or start- 
ing another great movement, but rather as Dr. Sulli- 
van, who left and allied himself with the Unitarians. 
There are certainly religious movements enough now 
to satisfy all tastes. 

The episcopacy is not far from the kingdom, 
when a Joseph Fort Newton goes to it from the 
Universalists and Congregationalists, with that two- 
fold fellowship he held, and keeps his faith and his 
fellowship, and when Charles Lewis Slattery, bishop 
in Eastern Massachusetts, can write of “the Love 
that never fails” in the universalistic way he has set 
it forth. 

There shall be without any doubt whatsoever 
fewer denominations in Christendom a hundred years 
hence, or fifty or less years hence, than now, and 
the further in time we put the prediction the fewer 
still will they likely be. The occasion for some shall | 
pass with this generation—is passing. The churches, 
North and South, in this country, divided by the Civil 
War, shall not long be divided. The blue and the 
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gray have already shaken hands and the enmity has 
ceased between them. The churches, slow to move, 
will move forward on broad grounds. 

A leaven has been working in the most of the 
denominations which is causing a new alignment of 


forces to-day, and will have widely recognizable re- . 


sults to-morrow or in the future ahead. It has brought 
division in prominent cases in the present. What will 
be the outcome of this no one may now tell. Two 
or three, at least two, of the large denominations are 
affected by it. I refer, of course, to the fundamentalist 
and modernist controversy. I shall speak a little 
later of just what is the leavening influence that has 
worked in the most and has not, for a reason, affected 
the whole of them. 

Those churches which are congregational in 
character, each congregation being in a manner a law 
unto itself, are to come closer together—are coming 
so now. We think of one which capitalizes the name 
Congregational, and in which the leaven has quite 
fully worked. It is modernist almost or quite wholly 
in its complexion as we observe its face in the present 
times, and there is no wonder or surprise to some of us 
that overtures have been made to federate or more 
closely co-operate with Universalists who are also 
congregational. The action of the Congregational 
Council at Omaha was not only exemplary, it was 
prophetic in assuring aspects—unanimously adopting 
the “joint statement” made familiar, unanimously 


voting to give up the name if the holding of it would . 


hinder the cause of church unity, unanimously ap- 
proving a recommendation to form a federal union 
with all others of the congregational order. 

Now, as to the leaven which has been working 
largely in the denominations of Christendom. It 
explains the transition period. It is in a changed 
teaching. The transition itself consists in a return 
to, or a retaking up of, the early Greek thought by 
the churches, and a discarding of the medieval Latin 
thought for it. The Greek thought, true to the 
teaching of the Christ, is the leaven. 

The whole matter may be simply stated. What 
has been known for some ages as theology was elabo- 
rated, not in the earliest days or years of the church, 
but after the Christian beginnings, and a type of it 
prevailed in the Middle Ages. Jesus did not teach 
theology or any science of God, nor did his apostles 
and earliest disciples. Men do not theorize first and 
write creeds. They breathe and live first, and theorize 
and write afterward. What is called and recited as 
the Apostles’ Creed was not formulated until the 
fourth century of the Christian era, and then in the 
Latin. The Greek fathers taught a theology, but 
unlike the Latin made prevalent after Constantine. 
Read the Gospels and you get the key to the writings 
of the early fathers, and the meaning of what we are 
holding in faith to-day, and what we are sure those 
in the years ahead, long ahead, shall hold and by 
which live. 

With Constantine the church was made imperial, 
and God was thought of as ruling from a throne much 
like a Roman emperor, and a body of doctrines was 
fashioned to fit, congruous in themselves perhaps, 
but all out of harmony with the simple teachings of 
Jesus. In the Gospels, to a careful search, is not 


found a feature of the face of theology which was 
made up in the Middle Ages. The idea of an ab- 
sentee God is not in them; the correlated idea ofthe 
total depravity of man is not; the further correlated 
idea of Jesus suffering in our stead the penalty of sin 
and imputing his righteousness to men is not; the 
still further correlated idea of a postponed judgment, 
all judgment of God being withheld until an end of 
time, is not, for Jesus said, “Now is the judgment of 
this world;’” in short, not one of the associate doc- 
trines of an absentee God, of a God ruling from a 
throne in the sky, isinthem. Numbers in the churches 
of various denominations have come to the conscious- 
ness of it, while a reading of writings of the early 
Greek fathers discovered that not one of those things 
was taught by them. 

What do we find in the Gospels and in the ini- 
tial writings? There is the thought of the immanence 
of God, of God in whom we all live and move and 
have our being; of God, as Paul said, who is not only 
above all, but in all and through all. So man is not 
without God in the world, and is not therefore totally 
or naturally depraved; thus he needs no one to obey 
the law in his stead, and surely he must suffer for 
his own sins and may enjoy the fruits of his own 
righteous life; and as God is in His world and is work- 
ing through men in all the affairs of men, His judg- 
ment is present and eternal, and He rules for and 
to the end of righteousness. The God agencies, those 
baptized in the divine spirit, work toward the realiza- 
tion of righteousness and wholesomeness in all the 
realms of life, as Tennyson forecasts in possibly his 
greatest poem: 


“That God who ever lives and loves, 
One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event, 

To which the whole creation moves.”’ 


In all of this we are forgetting the creeds, we are 
leaving the intricacies of theology; we are remember- 
ing the teachings of the Master, we are enshrining his 
spirit in our individual bodies and in our collective 
institutions, and are thinking to do the deeds which 
are consistent therewith. True, it is hard for men to 
be wholly consistent. Men carry into their present 
and their future, in declining degrees, what was of 
the past an excrescence and not a natural growth or 
product. Ideas born of the Latin theology are still 
mixed with men’s thinking and with their and our 
singing. Not only are sermons not wholly purged 
of it, but the hymns we sing, some of them, are not 
free from it. How long it shall take us to be very 
measurably consistent I would not try to say, but am 
sure that as rational or reasonable beings men shall 
eventually measure up well to a faith and a stand- 
ard of life which they hold. 

I think of the system of Latin theology which 
was raised up in the Middle Ages as a huge obscuring 
wall to a subsequent age. While many have made 
a breach in it and look through to what was first 
taught by the divine Master and by men who contacted 
with his age and his spirit, others let their eyes rest 
against the wall and see not beyond. They call them- 
selves ‘fundamentalists,’ mistaking the true founda- 
tion, and should rather be designated as ‘‘non-essen- 
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tialists,’’ since their contentions are about matters 
not essential to Christianity as a way of life. 

In accordance with the primitive Christian prin- 
ciples and the synthesis of forces which are operating 
in the universe that is one, the community church, 
and not the divisive denominational, will be most 
dominant to the public consciousness in the future. 
In the last several years it has multiplied to a won- 
derful extent throughout the land. Many have been 
started outright as community churches; many others 
have come by the federation of two or more de- 
nominations. 

In this local field there is no insurmountable 
reason against the three churches, which are in mode 
of government congregational, working in more in- 
timate relations than the five Protestant churches 
have hitherto in the recent years. I do not mean the 
merging of them into one organization, but the fed- 
eration of the three as distinct organizations, meet- 
ing in one edifice together, waiting together on one 
main service of worship at the same hour, and vitally 
co-operating in all works of Christian welfare and 
community betterment. Either one of two edifices, 
as it stands, would be ample in size to accommodate 
the united congregations, and it is quite certain that 
the message given in any one of the three should be 
satisfactory to all, with few if any exceptions. Again 
and again has it been said to me among the Congre- 


gationalists across the street, ““We are all Universalists,”’ 
and in the Baptist fold the same thing was told me— 
“We are all Universalists.”” In such an arrangement 
this church would be in a way coming to its own. 

A ring, a circle, is an emblem of eternity, and 
in our considerations this morning we have seemed 
to advance in a circle and to make the advance of 
the church in a circle, but we have not done so in an 
unadvancing circle. The Christ whose teachings we 
are retaking and reinterpreting and reinforcing is a 
living and advancing Christ. “Lo! I am with you 
alway,” he said, and men are still following him in 
the spaces of the eternal and universal which are 
boundless. This earth on which we live is always 
revolving on its axis, but is advancing all the time 
in its orbit about the sun, bringing the seasons with 
seedtime and harvest, and causing the growth of all 
living things on it—trees growing larger through the 
seasons, children growing larger through the years 
in body, men and women growing larger ever in mind 
and soul for the practise of the presence of God and of 
the moral relations in which we are realizing we exist. 

The church of the future, of the far future, must 
not, and will not, deny the principles of the Founder, 
which are those of human brotherhood and human 
helpfulness. Having exemplified these, he leads 
to their perfect comprehensiveness with all the chil- 
dren of men. 


Our Prayers Together 


S. Laurine Freeman 


Sunday 


Things which concern this little individual dot 
called man strutting about on earth are of the great- 
est importance to him, almost ludicrously important. 
He forgets that physically he is only a small part of 
a vast whole. He forgets to compare himself with an 
on-moving universe and to place himself in the march 
of progressing millions. Let him take his proper, 
humble place in the whole; let him submit himself to 
the laws, rules and regulations for the highest good 
of the whole; let him include centuries, and his own 
perfect destiny in the scope of his vision; let him do all 
this and his objections vanish. The ground for faith 
in the infinite goodness of God, the Father of all, will 
be left clear. We lose our faith because our vision 
is too narrow. 


We beseech Thee, Lord, to behold us with favor, 
folk of many families and nations gathered together 
in the peace of this roof, weak men and women sub- 
sisting under the covert of Thy patience. Be patient 
still; suffer us yet a while longer—with our broken 
purposes of good, with our idle endeavors against 
evil, suffer us a while longer to endure and (if it may 
be) help us to do better. Bless to us our extraor- 
dinary mercies; if the day come when these must be 
taken, brace us to play the man under affliction. Be 
with our friends, be with ourselves. Go with each 
of us to rest; if any awake, temper to them the dark 
hours of watching; and when the day returns, re- 
turn to us, our sun and comforter, and call us up with 
morning faces and with morning. hearts—eager to 


labor—eager to be happy, if happiness shall be our 
portion—and if the day be marked for sorrow, strong 
to endure it. Amen. 

Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Monday 


No man who has not perfect character is per- 
fectly saved, no matter what he believes, or what his 
experiences have been. As he grows in character, he 
will grow in happiness. No man can be perfectly 
happy until he is perfectly righteous. Therefore it is 
wisely said that “holiness and true happiness are 
inseparably connected.””’ The man who would seek 
salvation for the sake of escaping the penalty of his 
sin, and allowing some one else to suffer it, or for the 
sake of gaining the happiness there is in salvation, 
and for these motives only, would be selfish. Selfish 
motives can not produce righteous character. 


O God, mercifully grant unto us that the fire of 
Thy love may burn up in us all things that displease 
Thee, and make us meet for Thy heavenly kingdom. 
Amen. 

Roman Breviary. 


Tuesday 
Would you find God? Look for Him in the 
moments of deep communion with Him through 
nature; look for Him in the face of thy fellow man 
where He has written His image; look for Him in 
thy honored father and thy sainted mother whom He 
has given you that they may represent His love for 
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you; look for Him in the great souls who have mightily 
uplifted the world and blessed humanity, for they are 
His larger revelations; look for Him in the life and 
teachings of Christ who was most of God that has 
ever been embodied in the life of one soul; look for 
Him, listen for His still small voice in thine own heart, 
and feel His presence in the deep peace of righteous- 
ness; look for Him in the cultivation and the exercise 
of the religious life, for prayer is the voice of com- 
munion between the soul of man and God; look for 
Him in the heavens above and in the earth beneath 
and in all the history of men, for he hath everywhere 
revealed Himself so abundantly that he who, with a 
pure heart, seeks Him must find Him. 


For the undying yearnings which Thou hast im- 
planted in us, after things unseen, for their satisfac- 
tion in Thyself, we thank Thee; and we rejoice that 
Thou hast been willing to encourage our frail and 
mortal spirits, by revealing to us something of the 
perfections of Thy nature, and calling us to follow 
after Thee. Grant, we pray, that Thy loving kindness 
may be followed by our obedience. Amen. 

Henry W. Foote. 


Wednesday 


The greatest of all sources of power in the life of 
Jesus was his realization of the presence of God with 
him. Not that God simply sent him and then left 
him alone and unaided in the world, but that He 
was constantly present helping him. The presence of 
God was as real to him as the presence of Peter or 
James or John. This was his strength and comfort. 
The ever-present God was the source from which he 
received his powers. He was in constant communion 
with the Father, and the Father was always filling 
his soul with divine energy and truth. This realizing 
sense of the presence of God is what the world in its 
weakness is needing to-day more than it is needing 
any other one thing. 


Let me not seek out of Thee what I can find only 
in Thee, O Lord, peace and rest and joy and bliss, 
which abide only in Thine abiding joy. Lift up my 
soul above the weary round of harassing thoughts to 
Thy eternal Presence that there I may breathe freely, 
there repose in Thy love, there be at rest from my- 
self and from all things that weary me. Amen. 

E.B. Pusey. 


Thursday 

There is more intelligent belief in God in the 
world to-day than ever before. One reason is because 
there is more goodness in the world to-day than ever 
before, and goodness is a revelation of God. One 
day the great and good poet Longfellow was walking 
on the streets of Cambridge when he met a friend who 
_ was leading her little girl. Longfellow with his benign 
face looked down into the face of the child and spoke 
to her in his kindly voice. When the poet had passed 
on the child looked up and said, “Mamma, was that 
God?” The little child was not far from right. He 
- who in his perfected manhood manifests truth, love 
and goodness, manifests God. 


Eternal God, who by Thy holy breath of power 
makest us a new creation for Thyself, we beseech 


Thee to preserve what Thou hast created, and con- 
secrate what Thou hast cleansed; that by Thy grace 
we may be found in that form, the thought of which 
ever dwells with Thee, and which Thou willest ful- 
filled in man. Amen. 

Rowland Williams. 


Friday 

We have already spoken of the greatness of the 
God-filled man. Faith is the opening of the door of 
the soul, the garnishing of its room, and its prepara- 
tion to receive God. He who would be filled with God 
must first believe that He is, and trust Him. It is 
thus the approach of the finite to the infinite, and the 
means of their union. With this union there comes 
a great increase of life and all that grows out of it. 
He who is constantly growing in faith, is increasing 
the spirit of God in him, is increasing his possession of 
reality, and this is enlarging and intensifying his 
whole being. 


O Thou with whom is the fountain of Life, and 
without whom we can do nothing: whose grace is 
sufficient for us, and whose strength is made perfect 
in weakness: abide in us, that we, keeping Thy com- 
mandments, may abide in Thy love; so shall our peace 
be as a river, and our righteousness as the waves of 
the sea, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

John S. B. Monsell. 


Saturday : 

Where are you living to-day? Are you drifting 
with circumstances whithersoever their tide will 
carry you, or are you doing the right simply because 
you fear the penalty of the wrong and want the re- 
ward of the right, or have you arisen where your 
soul perceives and loves the right and is one with it? 
Would you attain your ideals? Would you win the 
victory? Would you stand on the loftiest heights 
whieh your clearest vision discloses? Then be filled 
with the power that was in Jesus and this shall you 
do, and more; for ere long you will be able to say, 
“Be at peace, O my soul, for with thy master thou 
hast overcome the world.” 


' O Lord, who seest that all hearts are empty ex- 
cept Thou fill them, and all desires balked except they 
crave after Thee: give us light and grace to seek and 
find Thee, that we may be Thine and Thou mayest 
be ours forever. Amen. 

Christina G. Rossetti. 


Selections this week are from “‘The Elements of a Living 
Religion,” by G. I. Keirn. 
eT Senet 


SANCTUARY 


Let us put by some hour of every day 

For holy things—whether it be when dawn 

Peers through the window-pane, or when the noon 

Flames like a burnished topaz in the vault, 

Or when the thrush pours in the ear of eve 

Its plaintive melody; some little hour 

Wherein to hold rapt converse with the soul 

From sordidness and self a sanctuary, 

Swept by the winnowing of unseen wings, 

And touched by the White Light Ineffable. 
Clinton Scollard. 
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The Religious Press from the Standpoint of a Pastor 


Frederick Brown Harris 


mE CENTLY, on my way to a conference at 
the headquarters of the Washington Federa- 
tion of Churches, while waiting on the 
street corner for the traffic to subside, I 
found myself glancing over the contents of a typical 
news-stand, where publications of all sizes and hues 
were crying aloud—some very loudly—for the atten- 
tion of the passer-by. What a medley! The daily 
newspaper, of course, was there. In many ways the 
modern newspaper is a miracle, and sometimes there 
is much more to commend than we give credit for. 
And yet, in the very nature of things, the newspaper 
is often the product of prejudice, antagonisms, aver- 
sions and rumors. There is a disproportionate em- 
phasis upon abnormal things and sensational hap- 
penings. To secure reader interest, and with the 
question of circulation ever before them, most news- 
paper makers go to unheard-of lengths in throwing 
the spotlight on stories of crime, featuring sex news, 
and in a greatly increased use of photographs, many 
of which have a decidedly low moral appeal, and a 
whole mass of entertainment material, comic strips, 
confessional stories, faked advice to the lovelorn, and 
dozens of other features. 

Side by side with the great newspapers which, 
in spite of conspicuous defects, have much to com- 
mend them, there is the gutter journalism, the smut- 
crammed picture tabloids. And also on that stand, 
in magazine form, was the poison of unwholesome 
literature, the whole putrid mass with its sinister in- 
fluence upon the plastic young life of this generation. 
As I looked, I seemed to hear again the thunder tones 
of Carlyle as he exclaimed, “Are there not in this 
nation men enough to venture forward and do battle 
for God’s truth versus the devil’s falsehood?” 

Then, two minutes after leaving that news-stand, 
I was in the quiet office of the Federation of Churches 
and, having a few moments before the conference, 
found myself glancing through, one after the other, 
dozens of religious journals of various denominations. 
There are no words to describe the difference between 
the voices that were speaking there and the voices of 
the news-stand. Here, “whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest,. whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report.” 
The answer to Carlyle’s passionate question as to 
whether or not: there is any voice to be lifted up for 
God’s truth against the devil’s falsehood is here, and 
I found myself saying, “Thank God for the religious 
press of the nation.” 

And, in spite of ie fact that in this vociferous 
age there are so many voices in the air, it is a matter 
of thankful rejoicing, on the part of those who work 
and pray for the coming Kingdom, that the voice of 
the religious press is a mighty voice. A government 


*An address delivered at the meeting of the Editorial Coun- 
cil of the Religious Press, in Washington, D. C., June 14, by the 
pastor of Foundry Methodist Episcopal Church, and president 
of the Federation of Churches, Washington, D. C. 


official, recently appointed to an important task, in 
giving an interview, referred to the early background 
of his life. He said to a representative of the religious 
press that he was born in a parsonage in the Middle 
West where the last word about most questions could 
not be said until a certain religious weekly had been 
received and they had heard from Buckley. Granted, 
times have changed since the versatile editor of the 
Christian Advocate was the autocrat of so many break- 
fast tables—times when there was no Mr. Mencken 
and writers of his ilk to throw ink from green bottles 
at the devils of the wholesome and respectable, to 
turn ancient vices into modern virtues and to insist 
that the three chief blots on American life are the 
Methodist Church, the Y. M. C. A. and the Anti- 
Saloon League, times when there were not tons of 
syndicated newspaper articles for those who do not 
think, and pictorials for those who do not read—still, 
the number of those whose opinions are colored and 
molded by hearing from the editor of some religious 
publication are legion. 

When one thinks of the 8,920,000 Methodists, 
the 8,397,000 Baptists, the 2,546,000 Lutherans, the 
2,561,000 Presbyterians, the 1,164,000 Episcopalians, 
and many others, and considers the goodly number of 
these great totals whose opinions are affected by the 
impressions that come to them from some religious 
journal, it is evident that there are a good many 
bottles of editorial ink per week hurled at devils more 
real than any Luther saw. 

The great army of pastors owes much to the 
ministry of the church press. It feeds their minds, 
encourages their efforts, stretches out their horizons, 
saves them from provincialism, turns the currents of 
world affairs and world thought through their own tiny 
parishes. It sounds bugles of prophecy and progress 
that in local fields ofttimes change cringing compro- 
mise into militant marches. And then, as the pastor 
gives the church press a chance with his people, it does 
much for the pastor because of what it does for his 
people. It refutes sophistries, brings an antidote for 
the poison that seeps into the homes from unwhole- 
some literature. It does a score of things that make 
the pastor’s work easier and more effective. It in- 
creases the acreage of good soil for the sower who 
goes forth to sow. 

From the standpoint, then, of a pastor who be- 
lieves tremendously in the potency and productive- 
ness of the religious press and who has a fairly con- 
sistent record for a score of years in getting his people 
not only to take, but to read, religious journals, I 
should like to state briefly some convictions as to the 
sort of voice in the religious press that means most to 
the pastor as he stands in close grips with the actual 
task of putting across the program of the church. 

The voice of the religious press must be a de- 
pendable voice. The busy pastor with crowded sched- 
ules and with all the rush of the pastorate must be 
able to bank absolutely on any statement of fact 
in the religious press. Otherwise the very pebbles 
which he puts in his sling will turn out to be putty 


aa 
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instead of stones. Recently I asked a young lady 
just what it was that she did in her relation to a cer- 
tain nationally known magazine published in Wash- 
ington. She said it was her task simply to check up 


‘statements made in various accepted articles, to 


make sure that there was no error in fact. She de- 
clared that ofttimes writers who were experts in their 
fields made observations about other matters and 
sometimes used figures approximately, but that 
absolutely nothing was allowed to find its way into 
the magazine until every statement of every sort 
had been checked up and verified. How vital that 
attitude is in a religious press which offers material 
tending to refute certain positions taken by powerful 
interests. 

I had a recent illustration of this in my own pul- 
pit. In opposing military training in high schools, I 
quoted certain figures from the religious press of the 
country, to be specific, that since the war the number 
of military instructors among high school students had 
increased from 200 to 2,000. Immediately, in a 
stinging letter from a member of the General Staff, 
scoring my so-called pacifist attitude, the accuracy of 
those figures was questioned. I could only say in 
reply: ‘The figures to which I referred are vouched 
for by one who is so sure of them that he is willing to 
print them over his own signature in church papers 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. I have never known 
him to be in error when it comes to a question of fact, 
and if he is in this case, I shall, of course, be glad pub- 
licly to change the figures which I gave.”” Inasmuch as 
all statements of fact, especially with regard to live 
issues such as militarism, are in the nature of ammuni- 
tion going into the hands: of those who are actually 
fighting the good fight and standing up and speaking 
out boldly, in God’s name, against Mammon and 
Mars intrenched in high places, it goes without say- 
ing that too much care can not be given to absolute 
accuracy in statements of facts and figures. 

Surely, also, nothing is more needed in the present 
situation than that, with so many sneering and cynical 
voices, there should be a reassuring voice. The daily 
press and magazines read by millions of our people 
are filled with cynical jibes, ridiculing cartoons, lying 
caricatures, distorted and grotesque representations 
or rather misrepresentations of any so-called reforms 
or any attempt to lift the standards of thinking and 
living. — 

In many quarters it is a popular journalistic 
sport to take the decent and respectable and dress it 


_up in clown’s clothes and laugh it out of court. The 


attempt to do this with the great moral reform rep- 
resented by the Eighteenth Amendment is, of course, 
obvious and well-known. Dishonesty and unfairness 
characterize all references to prohibition in many even 
respectable journals. Anything that would suggest 
that, in spite of the failure to enforce it, prohibition 
has already justified all the rosy prophesies that were 
made about it, is studiously and deliberately kept 
from the columns of the public press. At the recent 


- meeting of the United States Chamber of Commerce 


in this city, two speakers made statements with re- 
gard to the success of prohibition which were startling 
in their vindication of this great moral experiment. 


I said to a certain lawyer of Washington, ‘How is it 


that the public press does not take a statement like 
that, uttered not in a partisan way, but by economic 
experts in the Chamber of Commerce, and broadcast 
it to the country?” He simply smiled and said, “Well, 
that isn’t good news.” That’s the good news, how- 
ever, that the religious press is sending out from sea 
to shining sea. From the religious papers comes the 
reassuring voice which, more than anything else, is 
holding the people steady in the face of the greatest 
piece of lying propaganda that the world has ever 
seen. 

Or, take the statements that are printed in the 
public press in the present disturbed state of the East 
regarding the missionary enterprise. The statements 
that are made are meant to be blows at the church’s 
program for world service. Take this caricature of a 
missionary, for instance, which appeared as an edi- 
torial in the leading afternoon paper of one of our 
great cities: 

“The poor missionaries are doomed to offend their 
potential customers every time they open their mouths, 

for it is the essence of their art and mystery that they 

can not wait for invitations to expound the Gospel ° 

according to their light, but they must roam around 
with a book in hand, banging every head in sight. The 
motive, of course, is impeccable. They believe that 
every Chinaman they may fail to fetch may sweat in 

hell through all eternity, and they yearn to save him, 

even against his will.. The missionary, in Chinese eyes, 

is a bounder and a nuisance, and so he is doomed to go 

on bellowing in what may be called a hostile vacuum, 

save only when a dire belly-need induces those who 

dislike him to be polite to him. The advantage of be- 

ing cured of gall stones, or leprosy, or barber’s itch to- 

day is more than sufficient compensation for the burden 

of having to be converted to Christianity in order to eat 

to-morrow. Man will never be wholly civilized until 

he ceases to intrude his snout into the shy, mysterious 

and highly private recesses of his brother’s soul.’ 


Is it any wonder that, with such editorial twaddle 
being devoured by a great many of the same folks 
who, the following Sunday, will hear their pastor 
appeal for work in China, the cynical suggestion is 
made that the editorial coat of arms for to-day ought 
to be a fountain-pen rampant, over Truth dormant, 
with a devil-fish squirting ink embossed on the shield? 
The antidote for much of such poison squirted by a 
secular press, either careless or vicious, is the cold, 
fair facts available for those who seek God’s truth 
rather than the devil’s falsehood in the religious press. 

For instance, Mr. Mencken’s picture of mis- 
sionaries in China, drawn from his own vain imagin- 
ings in Baltimore, is answered by Bishop Grose of 
Peking out of the travail of sacrificial service to China. 
How different is the picture from the caricature. 
Here it is: 

“Why missionaries in China? There is one vision 
that haunts my sight day and night. I see the gaunt 

and stunted forms of little children robbed of the joys 

of childhood; the joyless and hopeless faces of women 

stubbing their weary way on bound feet; men stooped 

and staggering under loads too heavy for beasts of bur- 

den to bear; and in the features of all, marks of sin, 

disease, suffering, despair. In the midst of this welter 

of human misery, I see One like unto the form of the 

Son of Man. I hear him saying, ‘I was an hungered, 

and ye gave me meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me 
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drink; I was a stranger, and ye took me in; naked, and 
ye clothed me; I was sick, and ye visited me; I was in 
prison, and ye came untome.’ When, Lord? ‘Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.’ If Christ is incar- 
nate here in the need of all these millions, I must an- 
swer their cry. This is the irresistible appeal and apolo- 
getic of Christian missions. Why missionaries in China? 
There are not many answers. Only one—Christ, Christ, 
Christ!” 


Above all things else, the pastor and the church 
need the religious press, not to guard but to guide. 
There are a sufficient number who are standing guard 
with conservative old theological flint muskets around 
the traditions of the elders. What pastor is there who 
does not know well that attitude of mind which looks 
with reverence on anything which bears the stamp of 
age, simply because it is old, and resents as sacrilege 
or vandalism all criticism or change? 
enough elect sisters and pious deacons who can be 
counted on to insist on standing by the old paths and 
old methods in the spirit of the old lady who strenu- 
ously objected to stained glass windows in the church, 
insisting that she wanted the glass just as the Lord 
made it. 

There are valid: reasons, perhaps, why we can 
not look in certain ecclesiastical directions for prophecy 
and progress. Bishop McConnell, at the semi-annual 
meeting of the Board of Bishops, declared: “‘A board 
of bishops can not do much pioneering or cutting new 
paths or breaking new ground. That has to be done 
by individual pastors. A board, in the nature of 
things, is expected always to be guarding this or that.”’ 

A certain town in New Jersey, where a word of 
prophecy with regard to a warless world has been 
covered with an iron band, is not the only place where 
the iron band of materialism and militarism has been 
put around the prophetic note. Let the pulpit or 
the press remove that iron band at their peril. For 
instance, take the very live question of militarism. 
I believe with all my heart that that is where the acid 
test for the church is going to be, and already is. 

I believe Dr. Jefferson is exactly right when he 
declares: ““We are approaching the end of an era. 
The Christian Church has reached a crisis in its career. 
It can not go on as it has been doing. It has got to 
become more Christian or cease to claim to be the 
leader of the world. The time has come when the 
Christian Church must say to diplomats and states- 
men, ‘Put up your sword.’ It can not serve Christ 
and Mars.” 

The fight is on. The pulpit can utter platitudes 
about a hundred things, just as a religious paper can 
comment on a hundred things, and there will be no 
reaction. But serve notice as, thank God, some pul- 
pits and some papers do, that the church will never 
again surrender its moral leadership, will never con- 
sent to sacrifice any of the fresh harvest of young life 
to pull business chestnuts out of foreign fires, will 
refuse to goosestep just because politicians blow the 
bugle, and you will soon hear from somebody. Some 
of us in the Capital of the nation, who have lifted up 
our voices against certain present military tendencies, 
know how live a subject that is. There are all sorts 
of hundred per cent American organizations and hys- 


There are . 
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terical, patriotic daughters of this and that, who, 
because the church is insisting as never before that 
the Cross must be above the flag, are charging the 
followers of the Prince of Peace with harboring Bol- 
shevik attitudes and sympathies. Certainly, the voice 
of the Christian pulpit and the Christian press should 
be as prophetic as to the possibility of a warless world 
as was the American Ambassador to Germany only 
last week, when he declared: “I say that in the era in 
which mankind now is entering a nation can no longer 
protect itself by armaments, but the surest and 
cheapest defense will be justice, good understanding 
and mutual respect. The new age calls loudly for 
disarmament, to which it behooves the nations to 
respond with alacrity.” 

The task and avowed aim of the church can not 
be the preservation of its own life, or the perfection of 
its own machinery, or the guarding of its own creeds, 
but the contribution it can make toward the new 
earth in which dwelleth righteousness. The acid 
test is not what is to happen to the church but what is 
to happen through the church. There is enough in 
that conception to change the idea of a church from a 
club to a crusade on which the whole future of civiliza- 


tion depends. 
* * * 


VERMONT AND QUEBEC MEETINGS 
George F. Fortier 


The annual meetings of the allied Universalist organizations 
of Vermont and Province of Quebec at Bellows Falls, Vermont, 
opened on Tuesday evening, June 28, with the annual banquet 
of the Y. P. C. U. In the absence of the president, the Rev. 
George F. Fortier presided and appointed session committees. 
The Rev. L. L. Lewis served as toast-master and a rather varied 
program was offered. Among the speakers were Miss Evelyn 
Brown, president of the local Union, in address of welcome, Miss 
Myrtle Belyea, president of the Massachusetts Y. P. C. U. and 
representative of the National Union, George E. Rogers, prin- 
cipal of Goddard Seminary, and others. There was music by 
the crowd, led by Mr. Rogers at the piano, a harmonica solo 
by Alfred Lowe of Barre,'and a vocal solo by Miss Phyllis Downey 
of Bellows Falls. The principal addresses of the evening were 
by the Rev. Donald K. Evans of Morrisville and the Rev. Will 
A. Kelley of Barre. There was a crowd of eighty-six real young 
people from out of town besides the Bellows Falls delegation. 
The room was beautifully decorated, the banquet was great and 
the hospitality evident. It was a great time. Pledges of more 
than one hundred dollars for state work were made. 

On Wednesday morning the business session opened with 
fifty-one delegates representing nine Unions. The reports of 
officers and committees were followed by the president’s address. 
Miss Belyea, as the principal speaker of the morning, told of 
young people’s work in a most charming manner. It is requested 
that the National Union does not again send Miss Belyea to 
Vermont, or we shall certainly keep her with us. 

Under new business, the Convention approved of biennial 
sessions of the National Union, disapproved of the quota system 
of raising funds and approved of the sectional election of certain 
members of the National Board. 

Simple but adequate resolutions were passed affirming loyal- 
ty to the National Union and dealing with other matters of local 
interest. 

The officers elected were Charles Kelley of Barre, presi- 
dent; Betty M. Curren of St. Albans, vice-president; Mildred 
Clark of North Montpelier, second vice-president; Beatrix 
Park of Barre, secretary; Gordon Ladd of Barre, treasurer; 
George F. Fortier of Morrisville, Arthur Whitney of Brattle 
boro, and Earl B. Smith of Rutland, trustees. 
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It was the best Y. P. C. U. Convention of years. 

The Women’s Universalist Missionary Association opened 
its annual session on Wednesday afternoon with President 
Harriet B. Robinson of Northfield in the chair. Six Circles were 
represented. The usual reports were given. The Rev. H. L. 
Canfield gave a brief address relative to the work in the South. 
The president delivered her annual address. It was voted that 
all permanent funds should henceforth be in the custody of the 
Executive Board. 

The officers elected were as follows: Rev. Harriet B. 
Robinson, president; Mrs. E. P. Wood of Brattleboro, vice- 
president; Mrs. Olive Kimball of Williamstown, secretary; Mrs. 
H. A. Richardson of Barre, treasurer; Mrs. George F. Fortier of 
Morrisville, Mrs. R. A. Munn of Springfield and Mrs. E. L. Conk- 
lin of Derby Line, trustees. 

At the evening session the principal speaker was Miss Alice 
Enbom of Boston, assisted at the lantern by the Rev. Roger F. 
Biz, D. D. 

The annual session of the Convention of Vermont and the 
Province of Quebec opened on Wednesday evening with the 
president’s address by George C. Felch of St. Johnsbury. The 
Rev. Harry Fry of Windsor brought a message of greeting from 
the Unitarian denomination. 

On Thursday morning the regular business session of the 
Convention opened with the reports of officers and committees. 
The Convention listened to brief addresses by George E. Rogers, 


principal of Goddard Seminary, and by Arthur W. Peirce of: 


Dean Academy. The occasional sermon was preached by 
Rev. Harriet B. Robinson of Northfield and the annual com- 
munion service was held with the Convention pastor, the Rev. 
George F. Fortier, at the table, assisted by Deacons Holt and 
Pierce. 

At the afternoon session the following officers were elected: 
President, George C. Felch of St. Johnsbury; vice-president, 
W. C. Jewett of Bellows Falls; secretary, George F. Fortier of 
Morrisville; treasurer, R. L. Richmond of Rutland; trustee for 
three years, Elmer E. Paul of Wells; preacher of occasional ser- 
mon, the Rev. L. L. Lewis; Fellowship Committee, the Rev. 
W. A. Kelley of Barre, the Rev. E. P. Wood of Brattleboro, 
the Rev. George F. Fortier of Morrisville; R. L. Richmond of 
Rutland; William Munn of Barre. Place of next meeting, Rut- 
land. Board of Visitors to Goddard Seminary, the Rev. W. A. 
Kelley, Mrs. Henry T. Brown, George C. Felch. 

Resolutions were adopted: (1) approving the report of the 
Joint Commission of Congregational and Universalist denomina- 
tions after it had been explained that the question of organic 
union had not been considered; (2) urging representation of rural 
churches upon the Board of the General Convention; (3) urging 
utmost effort upon the part of the people to reduce the threat- 
ened deficit of the General Convention; (4) urging that the name 
of the denominational paper be changed back to the Universalist 
- Leader; (5) urging that while it be recognized that changing 

conditions of church life may make necessary various combina- 
tions of religious forces, it is most inexpedient that Universalism 
as a system of religious philosophy be discarded, abandoned or 
absorbed; (6) thanking the parish at Bellows Falls for generous 
hospitality. ; 

During the afternoon the Convention listened to the Rev. 
Harold Marshall, D. D., representing the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House, the Rev. F. W. Gibbs of the General Sunday 
School Association, and Dr. T. J. Allen, Superintendent of the 
Home for the Feeble Minded at Brandon. 

The Convention closed with the Denominational Mass Meet- 
ing on Thursday evening, at which the Rev. Edward C. Boynton, 
pastor of the First Congregational Church of Rutland, Vermont, 
spoke upon the subject, “On Looking for the Universal Things.” 
and the Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., of Boston spoke upon the 

- subject, ‘(Dare We Refuse to go Forward?” 

The report of the Credential Committee showed an official 
attendance of 148. Clergymen were present from six fellow- 
ships. 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Lead Pencil and the Eraser 


I own a Fountain Pen, and sometimes I carry it, and some- 
times it is Full. Likewise do I own a Neversharp Pencil, and 
sometimes I use that. But when I meditate and wish my thought 
to Express Itself rapidly even if illegibly, then do I like the Old- 
Fashioned Lead Pencil such as my friend Eberhard Faber doth 
make. And the kind I buy from him is rather more than a Pencil, 
for at one end it hath a Rubber. 

Now I was using a Pencil, and I made a mistake, and I re- 
versed the Pencil and erased the Error with the Rubber. And 
I said, I owe to my friend Eberhard Faber a Few thanks, for 
there was a time of yore when I kept a Separate Rubber at hand 
for purposes like this. 

But again I made an Error, and I tried to use the Rubber, 
and behold I had worn it down to the Metal, and it would not 
erase. 

And I meditated, and I said, I have been at this Writing 
Game since ever I could hold a Pencil and make a mark therewith. 
By this time I should have learned to say what I have to say 
the First Crack out of the Box, and not need to use an Eraser. 
And now, behold, I have used up the Eraser with the Pencil 
only Half Gone. 

And I said, Oh, my God, is it so with my life? Am I making 
Errors in that proportion? 

And I said, Nay, I will not thus think of myself. This Pencil 
doth not represent my Average. For sometimes I have used 
Pencils till they were worn down to a stub, and the Rubber was 
almost as good as new. 

And I said, Why doth Faber place Rubber on Pencils? Is 
he a Mind-reader? 

And I knew that he placed them there because he felt sure 
that I would make Errors, and he wanted to help me out. 

And I cried, Oh, my God, thou knowest my frame, and res 
memberest that I am dust; it is Mighty Lucky for me that 
Thou hast provided the Pencil of my life with a Good, Generous 
Eraser. 

For I remembered the comforting words which are in Holy 
Writ concerning the Good God who made us. And I resolved to 
use the Pencil of my life with reasonable care. But I am very 
thankful for the Eraser. 


* * * 


CALIFORNIA’S JOB 


All advocates of sound common sense will applaud the 
action of Governor Young of California, in pardoning Miss 
Charlotte Anita Whitney, the sixty year old social worker of 
Oakland, who was found guilty under the California Criminal 
Syndicalism Law of having membership in the Communist 
Labor Party, and sentenced to fourteen years in the St. Quentin 
Penitentiary. 

This case has attracted nation-wide attention. There was 
no evidence that Miss Whitney was advocating violence or urg- 
ing sabotage against either the state or the nation. Every state 
in the Union has plenty of laws on its statute books to care for 
such as do that. Califommia, in the Criminal Syndicalism act, 
went further. By this act, even the holding of a membership card 
in certain organizations or making a speech became a peniten- 
tiary offense. 

Governor Young states the case against such oppressive 
legislation with vigor. He remarks that this law was enacted 
during the notorious ‘‘red’’ hysteria period. He declares that it 
was never intended to apply to people whose activities were as 
clear as were Miss Whitney’s. This case, he makes plain in his 
pardon argument, points the fact that a law may be air-tight 
legally, but in direct conflict with common sense at the same 
time. California has redeemed herself by this pardon. But that 
is only half the task before her. In view of what happened to 
Miss Whitney, California should now proceed to revise the 
Criminal Act so that there may be no more Anita Whitney cases 
under it.—Boston Globe. 
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Interesting Editorials from Everywhere 


A CHARMING VISITOR 
Captain Lindbergh’s visit, which ended recently, has given 
London an opportunity of greeting one of the most delightful 
representatives that America has ever sent us. He has not 
merely won unstinted admiration by the gay audacity of his su- 
perb transatlantic flight. His great welcome was not a little due 
to his boyish charm and to the unpretentious manner in which 
he received his congratulations. Modesty is not always found 
in company with the heroic qualities. When it is, it makes them 
shine all the more brilliantly. We hope Captain Lindbergh will 

come and see us again soon. —London News. 

* * 


“CATHOLICS DO NOT BELIEVE—’’ 


Highly illuminating is the statement of the attitude of 
Roman Catholics towards a number of controversial subjects 
which appears in the current issue of the Parish Monthly, the 
publication of the Church of Our Lady of Mercy, one of the 
largest parishes in the Bronx section of New York City. The 
article, which was written by Mgr. Patrick J. Breslin, reads as 
follows: 

Catholics Do Not Believe 

That the Pope is God. 

That the Pope can do no wrong. 

That the Pope has temporal rights in America. 

That the Pope can claim their political allegiance. 
That the Pope can nullify laws, oaths, or contracts at 
will. 

They Do Not Believe 

That the marriages of Protestants are invalid. 
That married Protestants are living in sin. 

That the children of Protestants are illegitimate. 
That contracts with Protestants may be broken. 
That Protestants may be hated or persecuted. 
That Protestants will all be damned. 


They Do Not Believe 
That public schools are an evil. 
That they ought to be abolished or destroyed. 
That they ought not to be supported by taxes. 
That education ought not to be universal and free. 
That it ought not to be compulsory where necessary. 


They Do Not Believe 
That they can buy forgiveness of sin. 
That they can purchase freedom from purgatory. 
That they can get indulgence to commit sin. 
That sin can be forgiven without repentance. 


They Do Not Believe 
That images may be worshiped. 
That anybody or thing may be worshiped or adored 
“in the heavens above, or the earth below, or the 
waters beneath the earth’ but the one true God. 


The statement is of peculiar interest just now in view of the 
recent controversy over the political availability of Governor 
“Al” Smith of New York.—Zion’s Herald (Methodist). 

* 


* 


A WORLD-WIDE ANTI-EVOLUTION CAMPAIGN 


The world ‘‘do move” but it must be proved that it “do not.”’ 
This brief statement seems to sum up the action taken May 8 
by the World Christian Fundamentals Association at Atlanta. 
The New York Times says a world-wide war has been declared 
by this association on the theory of evolution. A campaign to 
oppose this theory will be launched in the South, possibly Georgia, 
but will be carried into other states and sections immediately 
and will be widened to include France, England, China, South 
America and Australia. Dr. W. B. Riley, president of the as- 
sociation, is quoted as saying that machinery has been arranged 
“for a finish fight with backers of evolution.” 

Dr. Riley intimates that previous anti-evolution campaigns 


have not been successful because the people had not been suf- 
ficiently educated before legislation was proposed. This defect 
will be overcome in the future. ‘‘The Flying Fundamentalists” 
of Kansas will be used as a basis of the campaign. The motive 
will be “‘to rrold sentiment against the evolutionary hypothesis” 
and to get voters educated to the point where they will express 
themselves through the ballot. An element of humor appears in 
the statement when it is remarked that it is expected to convert 
even such persons as are members o/ the American Liberties 
Union. Possicly not the highest compliment is paid to the 
South—and possibly the statement is not altogether true— 
when it is said that the anti-campaign will begin in the South 
because “‘the South has led in the movement against modernism.” 

One of the reasons given for extending this campaign world- 
wide is the accusation that the spread of mo —ernism is largely 
responsible for the present ‘‘deplorable” concitions in China. 
This remark is dilated upon with the inference that missionaries 
have been ‘“‘trying to civilize the world rather than to evangelize 
it,’ and the conclusion is drawn from this statement that this 
policy was responsible for bringing “‘into disrepute the Federal 
Council of Churches, which has utterly failed in its purpose of 
furthering religion and which threatens still further loss of 
Christian prestige.’ In conclusion, after telling what the as- 
sociation plans to do, Dr. Riley makes his appeal to the people at 
large by the declaration that the Fundamentalist Association 
has never been supported through gifts of millions but only by 
the masses of people. 

Many familiar with the actual facts will doubtless be dis- 
posed to question many of Dr. Riley’s statements, if not to dis- 
crecit them entirely. There is no doubt, however, that the cam- 
paign has been cleverly outlined and that good polities will be 
used in carrying its issues. Just what success such a world-wide 
move will achieve is a matter of conjecture, but there is good 
reason to believe that “‘the crest of the wave” of anti-evolution 
legislation has passed down the river of time.—Presbyterian 


Advance. 
* * 


THE LOST CAUSE 


A modern educator, Dr. Edwin Mims of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Tennessee, has been putting forth the interesting theory 
that the anti-evolution statute of Tennessee has given a great 
impetus to scientific thought in the South. The institution ~ 
which he serves is now in the process of awarding contracts for 
new and larger buildings for the teaching of biology and geology. 
In the courses to be given in them the theory of evolution will be 
accepted as a matter of course, just as it is at universities of, 
similar character on this side of the Mason and Dixon line. 

What is even more important is the impetus that has been 
given to the general discussion of science outside of strictly 
educational circles. Many of the people are a generation ahead 
of the position they held when the Scopes trial took place.— 
Boston Globe. 


* * 


A SOUTH. CAROLINA FUNDAMENTALISM 


South Carolina has come out for fundamentalism. With 
Governor Richards on the board of trustees, Winthrop College 
has removed from its faculty Prof. William Garner Burgin be- 
cause he has taught evolution in his classes. The Columbia 
(South Carolina) Record declares that the fight began in a trus- 
tees’ meeting last February, when it was charged that Professor 
Burgin was an atheist. When he was discovered to have been a | 
Baptist preacher in Pasadena and teacher there of a men’s Bible | 
class of 300 students, it became necessary to scratch around for 
other grounds for dismissal. Anonymous letters were sent to» 
students asking for information on their professor’s conduct: 

Do you know of . . . marks, teaching, or bad in- 
fluence exerted by Mr. Burgin at Winthrop? If so will 

you send a letter stating these facts to Governor Rich- 
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ards, who is chairman of the board of trustees... . 
If you know any other girls who can give facts and 
stand by them, especially in regard to improper re- 
marks to them on sex teaching, please have them write 
-immediately by special delivery. Please do not men- 
tion this until after Tuesday. Gossip or hearsay will 
not do. Facts which girls could absolutely swear to, 
if necessary, are very important... . 


It is a pleasure to record that to this scurrilous and underhand 
attack more than eighty students replied in the most forthright 
terms, completely repudiating the charges made against Fro- 
fessor Burgin and bitterly denouncing the letter and the method 
of sending it. Presumably, since he requested the answers, they 
went to Governor Richards. It is to be hoped he found them 
pleasant reading. At all events, he was not deterred from com- 
pleting the removal of Professor Burgin, and he announced 
moreover that South Carolina was not going to tolerate in its 
schools any departure from the strictest adherence to Bible doc- 
trine.—The Nation. 
* * 


BAPTISTS AT LAUSANNE 


American Baptists will be represented in the coming World 
‘Conference on Faith and Order at Lausanne. It is not con- 
ceivable that they will bring back any new formula of either 
faith or order wherewith to bind the free millions of American 
Baptists; but it is conceivable that the assembled denomina- 
tions may discover ways of co-operation among themselves that 
will make possible a larger co-operation of Baptists with any 
and all of them. Have we as Baptists any definite contribution 
of our own to make to the cause of Christian unity? We have 
just one profound, creative, inevitable principle which is our 
peculiar heritage, namely, voluntariness throughout the whole 
range of faith and fellowship. If others cherish old traditions, 
we shall treat those traditions with respect. If they offer a creed 
we shall hold ourselves free always to judge it by the values 
which we discover in it. If they insist upon holy orders and his- 
torical succession, we shall leave such factors of validity to those 
who see fit to employ them. We receive neither a valid church 
nor a valid ministry from human hands. Wherever we find be- 
lievers in Christ doing the work of Christ in the spirit of Christ, 
there is our field of fellowship and sphere of co-operation. We 
neither impose nor accept any other conditions. In all else we 
claim and grant full freedom. This principle is our possible con- 
tribution toward Christian unity at Lausanne. If it is accepted, 
we ask no sacrifices, renunciations or reforms in other matters. 
But wherever human authority begins to prescribe either the 
faith of the individual or the order of the church, there, for us, 
co-operation ends. If this be clearly understood, it will simplify 
some problems at Lausanne.—The Baptist. 

* * 
THE ROLAND HAYES MEMORIAL TO HIS 
MOTHER 


Roland Hayes* the famous negro tenor and one of the most 
interesting figures in the world of music, has decided to build a 
school for his people near Calhoun, Georgia. With no family to 
support, with wealth rolling in upon him, he has hit upon this 
means of erecting a memorial to the mother who was so devoted 
to him, so fearful that his taking up singing as a profession might 
lead him into bad company and bad ways, who unfortunately 
died just before he became one of the foremost male singers of 
the world. He wishes, he says, to build a school “‘as enduring 
as her great gifts to me,” and he wishes to make his tribute in 
the high standard of instruction provided. There are plenty of 
negro schools in the South adequately equipped with bricks and 
mortar, bedrooms and schoolrooms and trade-shops, and all 
the rest, but there are far too few in which the standards are of 
the highest. For decades past we have longed for some one to 
appear who had the means to make a model rural school for 
negroes with an attendance of from one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred children; who would not be compelled to spend his 
time going hat in hand to beg for doles to keep the school alive, 
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but could make an institution physically perfect in every par- 
ticular, with the best teachers to be had. Such a school could 
exercise a tremendous influence all through the South by setting 
standards for the managers of every similar undertaking, whether 
for blacks or whites. We do not know whether this is Mr. Hayes’s 
plan; we do know that he has hit upon one of the finest types of 
memorials and one that does credit alike to his heart and to his 
hand.—The Nation. 


* * 


BIRTH CONTROL FOR FARM FAMILIES 


The 1920 census figures established the fact that there 
were 4,000,000 more persons under twenty-one years of age in 
the farm population than in a section of similar size in the urban 
population (urban being defined in the census classification as 
having 2,500 and over). 

Now comes the Farm Journal with a feature article in the 
June number entitled “The Solution—Two Children?” written 
by Prof. George H. Von Tungeln, professor of rural sociology at 
the Iowa State College. Children are the biggest farm surplus, 
says Prof. Von Tungeln. 

“May not the time be ripe now for stabilizing population, 
as well as stabilizing agriculture and industry .. .? Perhaps 
increasing opportunities of the individuals within a given popula- 
tion is a better and more rapid means to progress than increasing 
the number of individuals within such a given population.” 
Prof. Von Tungeln points out that his suggested solution is al- 
ready being applied, in a measure, because the size of families on 
Iowa farms is decreasing. He also recommends greater co- 
operation between parents and the children who will remain on 
farms in order to work out the difficult problem of paying for a 
farm.—Information Service, Department of Research and Education, 
Federal Council. 


A 


STRIKE THESE OFF THE LIST 


“Big Bill” Thompson, the new mayor of Chicago, evidently 
takes his election pledges seriously, for he is setting out to free 
that noble city from the pernicious influence of King George of 
England. We are told by the news dispatches that American 
history is to be rewritten next year for the use of the young in 
Chicago’s public school. All pro-British and pro-French and, 
pro-foreign propaganda must be removed as insidious poison. 

It coes not yet appear what Mayor Thompson will suc- 
ceed in doing for Chicago as an educational center, but he is 
bound to have large success in restoring Chicago as the center 
of American humor. In the days when Eugene Field flourished 
at his prime, Chicago was noted as a center of humor, and Mayor 
Thompson is undoubtedly bringing it back. 

The resulting 100 per cent American history, if it is pro- 
duced, will be a fearful and wonderful thing. Think of the 
foreigners who will have to be removed! Christopher Columbus 
will go, of course. There is no place for “‘dagoes’’ in a 100 per 
cent history. Also those British minions whose very names are 
insidious propaganda, Miles Standish, William Brewster and 
John Smith. We hate to think of John Smith passing out of the 
lives of school children, but patriotic duty can tolerate no half- 
way measures. Alexander Hamilton will leave quite a hole 
when he drops out of the story. So will that other great financier, 
Albert Gallatin of Switzerland and Pennsylvania. Perhaps Carl 
Schurz, as a German, a nationality which the Mayor has always 
flattered, will have a chance to remain in the picture. Thomas 
A. Edison as a cursed Britisher must get out. Charles P. Stein- 
metz can not meet the 100 per cent test. American history, too, 
will have to get along without Francis Asbury and Lafayette. 

We move a rising vote of thanks to Mayor Thompson for 
his smashing demonstration that American history can not be 
told from the cheap, demagogic 100 per cent nationalistic stand- 
point. America is a great complex of human life from all sec- 
tions of Europe, and nothing will prove that so completely 
as an examination of what the picture would look like with the 
contributions of the great personalities from other lands left out. 
—The Christian Advocate. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Who knows if love and its beatitude, clear manifestation as it is of the universal harmony of things, is not the 
best demonstration of a fatherly and understanding God, just as it is the shortest road by which to reach Him? 
Love is a faith, and one faith leads to another —Amiel. 


The Crucifixion in Our Street 
By George Stewart. (George H. Doran 

Company. $1.35.) 

This is not a novel, though the title is 
novel enough to warrant the surmise. It 
is a book of sermons, absorbingly in- 
teresting, calculated to interpret the fact 
of the crucifixion in every-day life, just 
as it happens and has happened right on 
our own street and among folks we know. 
Dr. Stewart describes briefiy in his first 
chapter the historical conceptions of the 
cross—the ransom, satisfaction, govern- 
mental, moral influence and reconcilia- 
tion theories—arriving at the thesis of 
the book, “The crucifixion was an event 
in history, but was also a revelation of a 
perpetual process in human life.” Then, 
with a wealth of illustration, indicating 
prodigious reading and a quick sense of 
application, the author goes on to set 
forth in twelve pungent chapters what this 
means in non-technical language. It is all 
very pertinent and in exquisite taste. 
Reading this book, one is impressed again 
with the everlasting mystery of the cruci- 
fixion; but the reader somehow feels it, 
shares it, perhaps glories in it. Albeit the 
liberal theologian may have slight in- 
tellectual misgivings here and there, with 
the throbbing heart of this work we find 
ourselves in utter sympathy. It is not 
meant to be a philosophical treatise, but 
an interpretation in terms of every-day 
life of a fact as old as the world. Would 
that it might be read by an army of in- 
different laymen! And every earnest 
preacher will find it full of homiletic in- 
spiration. 

PD AN. 
* * 
Invincible Love 
By Rev. Wm. Erskine Blackburn, M. A. 

(Doran. $2.00.) 

The fact that the author is to visit the 
United States this summer adds timeliness 
and interest to this stimulating volume of 
direct and practical religious messages. 
They reveal what a modern Scottish 
preacher has to say to a thronging down- 
town congregation in the heart of Glasgow. 
They also demonstrate that Scotland still 
knows how to train and develop preachers, 
for these apparently simple homilies are, 
nevertheless, great preaching—conserva- 
tive in spirit and yet modern in thought 
and background, direct and practical as 
spoken addresses should be, and yet not 
lacking wings and mystic fervor. 

The thing which strikes an American in 
these sermons is their intensely Biblical 
flavor. ‘‘Magic Casements,’”’ based on 
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Daniel’s open window toward Jerusalem, 
and “Transforming Fellowship,’ an ex- 
position of the experience of the two dis- 
ciples on the Emmaus road, are very 
wonderful demonstrations of the abiding 
power of Scriptural backgrounds. But, 
though Scriptural in background, the 
sermons are of to-day in their grip on the 
conscience and their appeal for a truly 
Christian verdict on life—notably so in 
the noble closing chapter of the book on 
“Christ’s Challenge To-day.” 

This is a good kook for thoughtful 
Americans to take to the summer camp this 
vacation and read at the improvised ves- 
per service when the neighbors drop in 
some July or August Sunday evening. 

A.W.P. 
* * 
Life Changers 
By Harold Begbie. (G. P. Putnam’s 

Sons.) 

This is a new edition, with a different 
title, of the striking ‘‘“More Twice-Born 
Men” published in 1928. In enthusiastic 
and somewhat journalistic style, the book 
describes a “recent movement in the 
spirit of personal religion,’ its leader 
(Frank Buchman, called “F. B.’’ in the 
book), its personality and methods, and 
the experiences of seven of his ‘‘converts”’ 
from spiritual impotence to power. 

Without discussing the movement it- 
self, now commonly called “‘Buchmanism,”’ 
something of a sensation in religious circles, 
we find certain interesting facts. The 
movement is intensely personal. Or- 
ganized religion does not enter the picture; 
“Cambridge is full of churches and clergy, 
but no aid from that quarter.’”’ In the 
words of one of the men described, “‘I am 
quite sure that humanity must be saved 
man by man, not in droves or herds.”’ 

The movement is aristocratic, in the 
best sense. The seven individuals por- 
trayed are men of great culture and broad 
education, of wide experience, of attractive 
personality, and usually of some wealth. 
F. B. and his co-workers are apparently 
centering their efforts not on under- 
privileged humanity, but on the strongest 
and the most gifted. 

The movement is mystical. “F.B.... 
is of the house and lineage of all true mys- 
tics, from Plotinus to Tolstoy.” It is not 
surprising to read, then, such words as 
these: “In the midst of a meeting, F. B. 
had an irresistible impulsion (surely God- 
given) to go out into the street; some one 
there wanted him.” He and his followers 
rely upon “the immediate and continued 
fellowship of the Holy Spirit,’’ and upon 
His constant guidance. By meditation, 
“quiet times’”’ and prayer the soul is kept 


wide open, giving God a chance to mani- 
fest His will. 

The movement is influential. -F. B.’s 
personality and methods are such that no 
one can long be a neutral in his presence; 
he arouses either strong admiration and 
confidence or equally strong repugnance. 
The author does not depict the unregen- 
erate Gentiles, nor does he analyze their 
attitudes and reasons. But the reader 
catches glimpses of effective work in col- 
leges, universities and theological semi- 
naries in America, Britain, Europe and in 
the Near and Far East—‘“‘a strange work 

. all over the world.”’ 

The methods of F. B. and his band are 
far easier to describe than to practise. 
Four definite steps appear: 

First, the recognition of the fact that 
moral chaos in men’s lives is all but uni- 
versal. Men’s souls are divided, torn 
asunder between conflicting purposes; 
the ‘soul surgeon’? ruthlessly seeks to 
extirpate the sin by bringing it out into 
the light without mercy, thus making life 
a unity. 

Second, confession, frank and complete 
avowal of the secret sin—confession not to 
God, but to another man. Each “case’’ 
reveals its self-destroying sin, whether ill- 
will, pride, impurity or sex-excess. Con- 
fession is absolutely indispensable in the 
“salvation”? process, a spiritual catharsis 
which must precede any spiritual growth. 

Third, desire, the “hunger and thirst 
after righteousness.” There is no hope 
of progress until a man earnestly desires 
with all his heart to get rid of his sin. 

Finally, “sharing and giving self.” “If 
you sit still,” says the leader, “‘it’s hope- 
less; help other men.”” And the only way 
for the ‘‘saved’’ man to help another is to 
induce confession by repeating frankly 
his own confession. 

It sounds like sound psychology. 
Whether it works orgnot (and it seems 
to), it is a fascinating book. 

Fee BaGe 
* * 
The Making of a Minister 
By Charles R. Brown. (Century Com- 
pany.) 

Although addressed toa specialized group 
of young men preparing for Christian 
service, this book by Dean Brown of Yale 
is in reality good news with a valiant 
ring for all. It not only makes of the 
ministry an enthrallingly high calling 
that appeals to the vision in every as- 
pirant to real life, but it shames the reader, 
be he priest or layman, as to his own feeble 
attempts at being a man, spurring him on 
to a high moral life of service to his fel- 

(Continued on page 924) 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The Nominating Committee of the 
W.N. M.A. is as follows: Mrs. George E. 
Huntley, Boston, Mass., Mrs. Edwin A. 
Hunt, Worcester, Mass., and Mrs. Ger- 
trude A. Gladwin, Akron, Ohio. This 
committee will present its report at the 
Biennial Convention at Hartford, Conn., 
Oct. 18 and 19, 1927. 

* * 


BULLETIN CORRECTIONS 


We wsh to thank officers of Circles 
who have so promptly returned corrected 
lists of members for use in mailing the 
Missionary Bulletin. Camp work and 
vacation leaves but a short time in the 
summer for office work. Therefore we will 
have to say to those sending lists after the 
15th of July, we can not assure you that 
corrections will be made in time for the 
September mailing of the Bulletin. They 
will be cared for just as promptly as pos- 
sible, however. 


* * 


THE INSTITUTE AT CAMP HILL 


The ninth annual session of the South- 
ern Universalist Association has closed, 
and with what success the future will 
prove, but to the mind of those who were 
in attendance upon this session it was a 
wonderful gathering, for it was the largest 
ever held in the South. Many states were 
represented and unusual interest mani- 
fested in the work. 

The faculty was just large enough to 
handle the student body successfully, 
without any waste of time or energy. 
There were no laggards, for every pupil 
answered to roll call. 

The Mission classes, under the auspices 
of the W. N. M. A. and taught by the 
writer, were unusually interesting and 
attended far beyond anything before. 
“A Straight Way Toward To-morrow” 
had an enrollment of twenty six, while 
the class in Methods numbered seven- 
teen. _ : 

Never before has the mission study 
elicited so much comment and compli- 
mentary interest, and every girl and 
woman in the Institute took this course, 
where it did not conflict with another, 
and this was seldom. The appeal of the 
little child was the spring which opened 
every heart, and this book was full of tnis 
plea. 

I had made many beautiful posters; 
I used the little children; I gave each 
young girl and woman some part in the 
class work, and made her responsible for 
it. I used pictures when possible, and in 
fact made this my predominant work in 
the Institute. It was very profitable as 
well as enjoyable. 

As one teaches a book of this kind, there 
are so many avenues opened that more 
than one week could be used in the study 


and demonstration of it, and it seems a 
pity to stop when there is such an op- 
portunity for “carrying on” this wonder- 
ful mssion work. But I hear you say, 
“But we do not mean for it to stop,” 
adding, ‘‘It is the study book for the year.” 
So it is, but so many who will handle this 
book can not realize without much study 
that it is so valuable, It is a book that 
can not be skimmed over, but one that 
takes time and thought to bring out the 
salient facts, and this can not be done 
haphazard. This is the thought I tried 
to leave with the students through the 
Methods Course, using the study book for 
a guide to this thought. 

I am very happy to have the privilege 
of teaching the Mission Course in the 
Southern Universalist Association, and 
if love of the work and earnest endeavor 


amount to anything, then we may pro- 
nounce it a very successful year for the 
Institute at Camp Hill, Alabama. 

Ladie Rowlett, 


* * 


HOW TO GET THERE 


Those desiring a convéyance to visit the 
Clara Barton Birthplace, after leaving 
the bus from Worcester to Oxford, can be 
served by calling Oxford 136-31, and be 
met at white posts either at Bartlett’s 
Upper Mills or Anderson’s, North Oxford. 
Take bus in Worcester at Salem Square, 
front street corner. Buses leave hourly 
on the half hour. 


* * 


VACATION NOTICE 


The office of the W. N. M. A. at 176 
Newbury Street, will be open all summer 
with the exception of one week—July 12-20. 
Miss Muriel Follansbee, assistant to Miss 
Enbom, will be in charge of the office from 
July 25 to August 20. 


Hugh S. Tigner at North Montpelier 


In opening the church at North Mont- 
pelier Sunday, June 19, Hugh S. Tigner, 
student at St. Lawrence University and 
native of Texas (a ‘‘Duke’s Mixture,” he 
calls it), introduced himself as being a 
stranger in Vermont, but green enough 
to make a good ‘Green Mountainer,”’ 
and as not a professor of sainthood. Re- 
garding saints, Mr. Tigner said: ‘Saints 
may be all rght in heaven, but I do not 
think we need them in Vermont, or in any 
other place where I have ever been. St. 
Simeon Stylites was the most notorious 
saint that ever lived. For thirty years he 
piously sat on top of a sixty-foot column or 
pole without ever descending once. St. 
Simeon Stylites did not have what I call 
religion, but fanaticism. If he had pos- 
sessed anything worthy of the name of 
religion, St. Simeon would have slid down 
that pole so fast that he would have set 
his pants on fire trying to get down to the 
earth and do some good among men.” 

The subject of the morning’s sermon 
was “This Thing Called Religion.” Be- 
ginning with a detailed description of the 
death of Bruno, a religious martyr who 
was burned by the Catholic Inquisition in 
1600 because he taught that God was 
in the universe and not somewhere else 
in the clouds, Mr. Tigner introduced re- 
ligion first as the persecutor of men, and 
as a belief in the superstitious. Historians, 
he said, have seized upon these facts and 
concluded that religion is an atrocious 
thing and should be cast aside. Also 
scientists have riddled religious super- 
stitions, and in so doing think they have 
destroyed religion. The preacher answered 
these assailants by saying that history 
had only “given man a broader outlook 
and a clearer conception of what religion 
really is, just as a study of the various mas- 
terpieces gives us a better notion of art.” 


‘Let us agree,” he said, “‘with the historian 
that as for gods there have been many, 
and like kings they have all died; but to 
that agreement let us add that man’s thirst 
for God has never died. Men have ceased 
to worship the names of deities, but they 
have not ceased to look up toward that 
nameless source of something higher and 
greater than themselves.” 

In concluding Mr. Tigner said: ‘‘Re- 
ligion is not a certain way of folding the 
arms and looking pious; it is not a matter 
of falling down on knees, of watching and 
waiting, or of praying and sitting down. 
Far from it! Religion is a matter of work- 
ing, of living, of loving and lifting, and of 
transmitting cheer to all those who are 
sad or discouraged. It is not a renuncia- 
tion; religion is a process of accepting a 
larger and greater life. It is not a sup- 
pression of certain desires and instincts, 
but a co-ordination of all the faculties 
into the highest type of human being. To 
put it in simple words, religion is just a 
matter of looking pious with a smile on 
your face, of praying while the job is 
being done, and of thinking about God in 
terms of a nobler, happier and fuller 
life. 

“There is every evidence to prove that 
this strange thing which we call religion 
is not obsolete. Only its strangeness is 
fading away. No matter to what height 
humanity may climb, God is always a step 
higher beckoning the adventuresome soul 
of man to follow. Man is ever something 
to be surpassed; and so long as there is an 
unquenched thirst, so long as there is a 
star to hitch our wagons to, just as long 
as there is one aspiration to draw us on, 
this thing which we call religion will dwell 
in our growing souls, saying, ‘Carry on, 
my soul, carry on!’ ”—From the Barre Daily 
Times. 
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WHEREABOUTS 

Miss Earle: 

July 17-23. At home. 
Miss Slaughter: 

July 17-23. Galesburg, Ill. (Inst-tute.) 
Dr. Huntley: 

July 17-23. Danvers, Mass.; Head- 

quarters. 

* * 


THE LATEST ABOUT GALESBURG 


Preparations for the Institute to be held 
at Galesburg, Lombard College, IIl., 
July 17 to 23, are now complete. 

The courses originally assigned to Rev. 
A. Gertrude Earle are given now, because 


of her accident, to Rev. Fred A. Line, - 


Mrs. F. A. Somers and Miss Mary F. 
Slaughter. 

Undoubtedly the fine advance at Barre 
will be duplicated at Galesburg. 


* * 


THE LEONARD MEMORIALS 


Correspondence indicates co-operation. 

It is evident that in the great majority 
of our schools the leaders gave welcome 
to the opportunity for participation in 
the church-wide enterprise and conscien- 
tiously distributed the coin collectors. 

Some have written for additional col- 
lectors—a significant fact. 

It is not expected that many returns 
will be made until autumn, inasmuch as 
the members are supposed to retain their 
folders for summer filling. 

What is desired now is that the matter 
be kept in the minds of all the probable 
givers, so that none will forget to accumu- 
late. 

Moreover, some of those adults, who 
are expected to contribute large sums, may 
now be solicited. 

Keep up the enthusiasm. 


* * 


HIGH LIGHTS FROM CAMP HILL 


Now comes a report from Camp Hill 
that, following that from Barre, indicates 
that the Institutes surely “are on the 
move.” 

Rey. George A. Gay, dean, smilingly 
writes the following, in regard to the 
Southern Universalist Association’s In- 
stitute held from June 17 to 26: 

Largest enrollment from outside the 
local church in the history of the Institute 
—eighteen students. 

Largest class: “The Straight Way to 
To-morrow,” teacher, Mrs. Ladie Row- 
lett—twenty-six attendants. 

Largest number of out-of-town visitors, 
a total of thirty-seven, including students. 

Sunday morning congregation of 200 
persons from miles around. 

Daily Vacation Bible School as an ex- 
periment with enrollment of twenty-six 
children. 

Institute choir of twenty-five voices. 
Three expert pianists among the students. 


A GOOD POSTER IN A GOOD CAUSE 


Drawn by an Highth Grade Pupil. 
Loaned by the National Humane Re- 
view. 


Stunt night under direction of Lucile 
Bowers that was a sure cure for a kinds 
of blues. 

Atlanta delegat’on of ten students 
carried off first honors for attendance. 
Chattanooga next with three students. 

Rain every day. 

Fifty-seven at the banquet, twenty-two 
from Camp Hill. 

All bills paid and a balance in the 
treasury. 

The encouragement and assistance of 
the General Sunday School Assoc‘ation 
through the years have been a great help 
to me. Indeed, without these I could not 
have continued the work at the high 
standard of efficiency. 

* * 


MASSACHUSETTS FINANCE 


The Massachusetts Universalist Sun- 
day School Association made a financial 
record last year that may well awaken the 
wonder and envy oi any organization in 
the country. It collected every cent of 
its quotas and it collected every cent of 
its pledged contributions. Who ever 
heard of such a case? 

* * 


FOLLOWING A CONVENTION 


In view of the convention just closing 
at Minneapolis the officers of the General 
Sunday School Association now clearly 
voice a creed which for many years they 
have held and, by their action, have con- 
sistently implied. 

We believe that the Young People’s 
Christian Union has a distinct and im- 
portant place in the life of the Universalist 
Church. 

We believe that its work supplements 


in an indispensable manner that of the 
church schools. 

We believe that, far from being rivals, 
the General Young People’s Christian 
Union and the General Sunday School As- 
sociation are partners in a great enter- 
prise and ought to respect and help each 
other. 

We believe that it will be possible for 
the officers of the Sunday School Associa- 
ton to be increasingly helpful to their 
colleagues of the Christian Union. 

We believe that we’ll do it. 

* * 


THE MINNEAPOLIS RECORD 


Rev. Marion D. Shutter, D. D., has 
publicly congratulated his church school 
upon its recent growth. 

He ought to. The attendance for the 
first five months of 1927 showed an in- 
crease of 513 over that of the correspond- 
ing period in 1927; that is, a gain of more 
than twenty in the weekly average. 


* * 


EMPHASIS BY FALSEHOOD 


Here is a good illustration for adoles- 
cent or adult classes. Mr. S. E. Kiser, 
author of many helpful verses, gives what 
he calls ‘“‘The Modern Catechism of. Suc- 
cess.” By stating the very opposite of 
truth, he cleverly induces the reader to 
register right judgments. Preserve this 
catchism until it is pat for the lesson of 
the day. 

Give a definition of success?—“‘Money!”’ 

Give a synonym of happiness?—‘‘Money!” 

What attaches honor to a name?—“Mon- 
ey!” 

What produces privilege and fame?— 

“Money!” 

What relieves the sinner from all blame?— 

“Money!” 

Give a definition of respect?—‘‘Money!”’ 

What enables people to connect?—‘‘M on- 
ey!” 

What brings haughty monarchs to their 
knees?—‘‘Money!”’ 

What brings titled suitors over seas?— 

“Money!” 

What makes wisdom: look like cottage 
ch eese?—‘‘Money!”’ 

Give a ready synonym for goal.—‘‘M oney!”’ 

What is more important than the soul?— 

“Money!” 

What in lieu of beauty will suffice?— 

“M oney!’’ 

What is proudly gained at any price? 

“Money!”’ 

* * 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


Mr. Frederick J. Houdson, honored 
for his regular attendance at the church 
school in Palmer, Mass., was recently 
married, and was given a loving cup in 
token of gratitude for his faithfulness and 
usefulness in the school. Both he and Mrs. 
Houdson will continue as teachers. 
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Among Our Church 


es 


Church News 


PERSONALS 

Miss Hortense Fister, assistant prin- 
cipal of the Petersham, Mass., high school, 
daughter of Rev. and Mrs. Harry F. Fister, 
of Milford, Mass., sailed July 2 for France. 
She will tour during the summer in Europe, 
but give most of her attention to studying 
at the Sorbonne of Paris. 


Rev. Stephen H. Roblin, D. D., of the 
Church of the Redemption, Boston, with 
his family, will spend the summer at Pic- 
ton, Ontario, Canada. 


Rev. and Mrs. Alfred S. Cole of West 
Somerville, Mass., are spending the sum- 
mer at Mr. Cole’s old home in Buckfield, 
Maine. 


Rev. Charles Francis Potter, who left. 


the West Side Unitarian Church, New 
York, in the fall of 1925, to lecture for 
Antioch College and later for the Na- 
tional Association of Eook Publishers, has 
accepted an invitation to become stated 
supply of the pulpit of the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, New York City. 


Rev. Wm. Wallace Rose was a visitor 
at Headquarters on July 8. 


Rev. James F. Albion, D. D., has re- 
signed his pastorate at Brunswick, Me. 
Dr. and Mrs. Albion will go to Europe in 
October for a year of rest and study. 


The summer address of Rev. Helene 
Ulrich is Box 174, Chautauqua, New York. 
Miss Ulrich is serving as Universalist 
representative at the Unitarian-Univer- 
salist Headquarters on the grounds of the 
famous Chautauqua Institute. 


Colorado 


Denver.—Rev. Harold H. Niles, pastor. 
The board of trustees at a recent meet- 
ing, adopted resolutions expressing their 
sense of loss in the death of E. R. Harper, 
“moderator, trustee, regular communicant, 
faithful and untiring worker and ardent 
believer in the faith of the First Univer- 
salist Church of Denver.” 


Connecticut 


Danbury.—Rey. C. H. Collins, pastor. 
The union Memorial service of the 
Protestant churches of Danbury was held 
in the Universalist church on Sunday 
evening, May 29. The auditorium was 
filled and the Sunday school room was 
opened to take care of the over-flow. 
Representatives of the various patriotic 
organizations of the city were present and 
all spoke highly of the address given by our 
minister, Mr. Collins. The subject of his 
address was, ‘‘The Reward of Valor and 
Virtue.”’ An offering, amounting to $61, 
was taken for the Mississippi flood relief, 
and turned over to the American Red Cross. 


and Interests 


On Thursday evening, June 23, a welcome 
reception was given Mr. and Mrs. Collins 
by the members and friends of the church. 
A musical program was presented and a 
short address of welcome was made by 
Rev. Mr. Schoonhoven, pastor of the 
First Methodist Church of Danbury. 
Refreshments were served by the Ladies’ 
Aid Society, who had charge of the re- 
ception. Sunday, July 3, four members 
joined the church, making a total of seven- 
teen for the few months Mr. Collins has 
been with us. 
have been received, and we are now pre- 
pared to serve all who join the increasing 
attendance at communion services. 

Hartford.—Rev. R. H. McLaughlin, 
pastor. During the vacation period the 
interior of the church will be completely 
redecorated at a cost of something over 
$4,000. The women of the church have 
worked enthusiastically this past winter 
and have given $2,100 to this purpose. 
Gifts from the men have been much greater 
than the actual need and made the venture 
a success. Much effort and care have 
gone into preparation for the coming 
General Convention. All committees have 
been organized and prepared for their 
work. The Connecticut State Convention 
has made a generous gift to help cover 
miscellaneous expenses due to the coming 
occasion. Ten children were christened 
on Children’s Sunday. 


Illinois 


Elgin.—Rev. William Rainey Bennett, 
pastor. Congregations have increased in 
size and interest. On Thursday evening 
preceding Easter nine members were re- 
ceiyed into the church. The two lodges 
of Odd Fellows attended service April 24, 
coming out two hundred strong. The 
Knights Templars attended also on As- 
cension Day. The baccalaureate sermon 
was given by Mr. Bennett to the graduates 
of the Elgin Academy and Junior College 
June 5. On Children’s Day, June 12, 
seven children were christened, the profuse 
and lovely fowers making a beautiful 
background. The largest collection for a 
single service in the history of the Sunday 
school was taken that day—over $26. 
The Loyalty Supper given in May for the 
parish was attended by about two hundred. 
June 20 the Unity Club entertained the 
parish at a picnic at Wing Park. The 
Ladies’ Society entertained the choir at 
supper at the home of Mrs. Lownie, the 
choir leader, June 23. The closing service 
for the season was held June 26. All the 
organizations closed their activities the 
last of June for the vacation of two months. 
Dr. Fisher of Chicago is in close touch 
with the Elgin church and will officiate in 
any necessary capaclty during Mr. Ben- 
nett’s absence. 


The new communion cups. 


Maine 

Rockland.—Rev. C. A. Knickerbocker, 
pastor. The Sunday school had charge 
of the program on Children’s Day, and 
songs and recitations were given by the 
children, closing with a pageant and fol- 
lowed by the dedication of ten children 
by the pastor. Sunday, June 26, the last 
service for the summer was held. 

Bangor.—Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D., 
pastor. On Memorial Sunday the veter- 
ans of the G. A. R. and its various auxil- 
iaries attended the morning service. 
Dr. Smith’s subject was ‘“Patriotism’s 
Present Payment of Past Indebtedness.” 
On Memorial Sunday and Monday Dr. 
Smith delivered five addresses. Sunday, 
June 5, was also a busy day for our pastor. 
After preaching at our usual morning 
service, he delivered the baccalaureate 
address for the Carmel high school in 
the afternoon, and another at Hampden 
Academy in the evening. On Monday 
afternoon, June 6, the last business meet- 
ing and social of the Mission Circle for 
the season was held in the church parlors, 
with a very large attendance. Mrs. Ashley 
Smith presided. A short program of 
musical numbers and readings was pre- 
sented, after which light refreshments 
were served. Thursday afternoon, June 9, 
the annual Cradle Roll party was held in 
the kindergarten room. There were 
about forty-five mothers and _ babies 
present. Our Cradle Roll department 
has a membership of 130. In the early 
part of June the Clara Barton Guild gave 
a public supper and a play entitled ‘“‘The 
Farmerette,” netting about $60. The 
Guild has given $100 to the Dorothy 
Memorial and plans to send two delegates 
to Ferry Beach. The Young People’s 
Union recently gave $40 to the Dorothy 
Memorial. Miss Dorothy Perkins will 
represent our Union at the General Y. P. 


C. U. Convention at Minneapolis. On 
Children’s Day, June 12, twenty-five 
children were christened. The chil- 


dren’s concert was given in the vestry at 
the usual church school hour. Bookings 
for the summer parties at Hersey Retreat, 
Sandy Point, were made June 14. About 
five separate parties will enjoy the privilege 
of this free summer home at the sea shore. 
Fathers’ Day, June 19, our church wel- 
comed the Bangor lodges of the I. 0. O. F. 
at the morning service. The theme of 
Dr. Smith’s address was ‘‘The Message of 
Oddfellowship.”” As usual this service 
was broadcast by Station WABI. Sunday, 
June 26, the closing service for the summer 
was held. Three children were christened, 
making our total christenings for the year 
twenty-eight. Two, persons received bap- 
tism and were admitted to the church at 
this service. Recently our church has 
suffered the loss of two esteemed mem- 
bers: Mrs. Carrie E. Ward and Mr. Guy 
Baker. Our church membership now 
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totals 486. Leonard Ford and Raymond 
Prince represented our church at the Y. M. 
C. A. Leadership Conference at Lake 
Cobasseecontee, Me., June 25-July 2. 
Church services will be resumed on the 
second Sunday in September. The pastor 
and his family will spend the greater part 
of the summer vacation at their summer 
home, Holbrook’s Pond, Me. 
Augusta.—After nearly eleven years as 
minister of the Winthrop St. church, 
Rey. A. Francis Walch closed his work 
with the end of May, having accepted a 
call to Yarmouth. Previous to the de- 
parture of Mr. Walch and his family from 
Augusta their many friends in the parish 
and in fact the whole city took occasion 


to express regrets, and bestowed upon - 


them many marks of their affection. | The 
local lodge of Odd Fellows, with which Mr. 
Walch had been closely identified, at- 
tended service in a body, and presented a 
purse of gold amounting to $100. The 
church school gave a fine floor reading 
lamp, and a traveling bag, the Y. P. C. U. 
a Bible Dictionary, the Winchester Club 
gave Mr. Walch a Wahl desk set, Mrs. 
Walch a beautiful bouquet and Miss 
Gertrude, a member of the club, a silver 
embossed purse, and the Clara Barton 
Guild a richly bound copy of poems. The 
Murray Alliance presented a luxurious 
study chair and the Mission Circle fol- 
lowed with a finely worded appreciation 
of the work of Mr. and Mrs. Walch in 
their organization. The parish gave the 
minister and his family a reception, and 
finally the Study Club, of which Mrs. 
Walch had been an active member, pre- 
sented her with a finely framed picture at 
a lunch in her honor. During his resi- 
dence in Augusta Mr. Walch has been 
closely identified with the civic life of the 
city. For four years he was a member of 
the city government, serving on the im- 
portant finance committee, and for two 
years was president of the Common Coun- 
cil. For several years he was active in the 
work of the Augusta Public Health As- 
sociation, also a director and vice-president 
of the Maine Children’s Society, and active 
in the administration of the Augusta 
General Hospital, of which he was one 
of the corporators. He leaves in Augusta 
a host of friends in all walks of life, es- 
pecially among the unchurched, the aged, 
sick and shut-ins. He has answered many 
calls for service in all the country about 
the city, as is evidenced by the almost 
eight hundred funerals at. which he has 
officiated. He has been specially active 
among the Masons, having served as Mas- 
ter of his lodge, held many offices in the 
Chapter, and for seven years acted as 
Prelate of Trinity Commandery. He is 
at present one of the Grand Chaplains 
of both the Grand Lodge and the Grand 
Chapter and the Grand Prelate of the 
Grand Commandery of Maine. In his 
final service in the Augusta pulpit Mr. 
Walch expressed his appreciation of the 
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kindness and mutual helpfulness of the 
people of the parish and the city. 

Oakland.—Rev. W. D. Veazie, pastor. 
We are having a series of organ recitals 
every Sunday afternoon through July 
and August, giving the public an oppor- 
tunity to hear our new memorial pipe 
organ—the best in this immediate vicin- 
ity. These recitals are designed as a 
community service. We are advertising 
extensively among the many summer 
camps about the Belgrade Lakes, of which 
this isa center. In the foyer of the church 
is a guest book in which those present are 
asked to register their interest. Hos- 
pitality committees will serve at each 
recital. 


Massachusetts 


Marlboro.—Rev. Harold I. Merrill, 
pastor. The church has closed for July 
and August, after a season of unusual 
activity. Easter brought out a congrega- 
tion surpassing that of the preceding 
Easter, and a large Haster offering. Ata 
vesper service during Lent the pageant, 
“The Chalice and the Cup,’ was pre- 
sented, with Mrs. Ralph Beecroft, our 
director of pageantry, in charge. On 
Woman’s Sunday the women took charge 
of the service. Miss Abigail Baily de- 
livered a splendid sermon, taking for her 
theme: “From Nature to God.” Within 
the last three years we have observed two 
Women’s Sundays and three Laymen’s 
Sundays with our own group taking full 
charge including the sermons, and with 
another layman ready to preach next fall. 
In other words, we have within our small 
group of fifty families six men and women, 
not including the pastor, who are ready 
and willing to supply the pulpit and sup- 
ply it well. On Memorial Sunday our 
church welcomed the eleven patriotic and 
veteran organizations of the city at our 
morning service. The pastor, who is also 
chaplain of the American Legion, took for 
his theme ‘Carrying On.’ On Chil- 
dren’s Sunday the children took a promi- 
nent part in the morning service. After a 
short sermon by the pastor Mr. George 
M. Moore, our superintendent, gave a 
talk on the part we are going to play in 
building the Memorial to Dr. Leonard. 
The collectors were given out which we 
hope to fill by Rally Day. He also pre- 
sented to Harry Inman the wreath of the 
cross and crown series for perfect attend- 
ance for two years, and a gold pin to Dwight 
Howe for perfect attendance for one year. 
At the same time he gave a book of Bible 
stories to Harry and a Bible to Dwight, 
gifts from the pastor, who has now pre- 
sented five Bibles and one book as a re- 
ward for a year or more of perfect attend- 
ance in our church school. Early in April 
the Ladies’ Circle held their annual Easter 
sale. Since then they have served a 
number of suppers on Saturday nights, 
catering to the clerks and business men of 
the city, and have also conducted three 
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subscription whists. During the Conven- 
tion of the Spanish War Veterans here 
they served a supper to about two hun- 
dred of the delegates. In March the Circle 
voted $500 toward the expenses of the 
church, and have already contributed $200, 
besides purchasing kitchen equipment and 
one hundred chairs. Two loved members 
of the church and parish have passed 
away during the last three months—Mrs. 
Eugene Brigham, one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the parish and church, and Mrs. 
J. O. Bailey. Their loss will be keenly 
felt. During the year the pastor has 
given many addresses before various or- 
ganizations. At the annual meeting of the 
Worcester Conference Mr. Merrill was 
elected to succeed Dr. Charles R. Tenney, 
who had held his position for seventeen 
years and would have held it for seven- 
teen more he had not moved from the 
conference. The Marlboro church was 
represented at Monson by the pastor. 
On June 25 our church school joined with 
the other Protestant schools of the city 
in the first union picnic ever held in this 
city. During the summer Mr. Merrill 
will act as assistant director at Camp 
Resolute, a Boy Scout camp for boys of 
this district. 

Taunton.—Rev. Cornelius Greenway, 
pastor. The past year has shown gains in 
church attendance, financial support, mem- 
bership and in the church school. The 
church interior has been redecorated, 
four new windows of the value of $2,000 
have been placed, and a new coal bin has 
been built. This summer the church will 
be painted on the outside, and extensive 
repairs will be made. At Haster we took 
in sixteen members. Children’s Day 
fourteen were baptized and three adults. 
On Memorial Sunday the veterans at- 
tended the morning service in a body. Mr. 
Greenway is the chaplain of this city’s 
Legion Post. The class of 1927 of the 
Taunton high school attended the morn- 
ing service on June 19 and the pastor 
preached the baccalaureate sermon. For 
the first time in many years we had such a 
crowd that chairs were brought up from 
downstairs. On June 26, the members of 
the four Blue Lodges of Taunton attended 
the morning service in honor of St. John. 
Mr. Greenway preached on “What Makes 
One a Mason?” He is the chaplain of 
King David Lodge, the oldest Masonic 
lodge in this city. The church school un- 
der Mrs. George W. Tichell has grown 
steadily this past year, and several new 
families have come into the parish. Mr. 
Greenway is now entering upon his third 
year. 

Saugus.—Rev. E. V. Stevens, pastor. 
June 26 was observed as Children’s Day. 
There was a large congregation and twelve 
children were christened and three mem- 
bers were received into the church, mak- 
ing a net increase of fifty per cent in mem- 
bership during the present pastorate of 
three years. A class of ten members was 
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examined and promoted from the primary 
department to the church school, each 
receiving a diploma, hand painted by Mrs. 
Winnie Worth, and a Holman Bible from 
the church. A special offering was re- 
ceived for the Boston Floating Hospital. 
The regular offering was exceptionally 
large, with the special offering of Easter 
exceeding $300. The pastor is visiting 
his son and daughter in Chicago, after 
which he and Mrs. Stevens will spend the 
rest of their vacation at Ferry Beach 
and other places in Maine. 

Lynn.—Rev. Lee 8. McCollester, D. D., 
acting pastor. Union services will be held 
as usual through July and August. The 
Central Congregational Church will be 
the meeting place. The congregations 
uniting are the Central Congregational, 
the Unitarian and the Universalist. Dr. 
Perkins will be the preacher on July 17. 
Dr. L. W. Coons, State Superintendent, 
was the preacher at the last regular ser- 
vice in the Universalist church on June 26. 
‘No choice has as yet been made of a 
successor to Dr. Perkins. 


Canton.—Rev. Charles Conklin, D. D., 
pastor. Six members have been added to 
the church and nine children christened 
on recent Sundays. The pastor, Dr. Conk- 
lin, will go for the thirty-second consecu- 
tive summer to his camp, “‘Ardenwood,”’ 
on Lake Bomoseen, eighteen miles west 
of Rutland, Vermont, in the Champlain 
valley. The Canton Free Masons have 
offered to purchase the Baptist church, 
and the Baptists, if the offer is accepted 
will build a smaller church. Hearing of 
this, the pastor and trustees of the Uni- 
versalist church promptly offered to ac- 
commodate the Baptist people by some 
arrangement so that in the interim they 
may not be without the conveniences of a 
place of worship. Dr. Conklin preaches 
on one Sunday afternoon in each month at 
the Massachusetts Hospital School located 
on the outskirts of Canton. 


Foxboro.—Rev. Charles Conklin, D. D., 
pastor. Four persons have been added 
to the church and seven children christened 
since Easter. The Sunday school has 
more than doubled in the past year. The 
interior of the vestry has received a new 
ceiling, the whole vestry has been re- 
painted, the stage enlarged and furnished 
with new curtains. The Ladies’ Circle 
has purchased new communion plates 
for the church services. Members of the 
Canton Sons of Veterans and the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary connected with the same recently 
came over to Foxboro and gave a play 
entitled “Her Busy Day.’”’ The proceeds 
were donated to the Sunday school for its 
better equipment. Dr. Conklin preaches 
on one Sunday afternoon in each month at 
the State Hospital in this town. 

East Foxboro.—This is a section of the 
town of Foxboro. For fifty-five years re- 
ligious services have been maintained 
by an organization entitled ‘The East 
Foxboro Union Evangelical Mission Chap- 


“Church choir, will serve as soloist. 


” 


el Society.” Five years ago interest abated 
to such an extent that the chapel was 
closed, the bell ceased calling people to 
worship, the Sunday school scattered. 
Dr. Charles Conklin was asked by the 
community to revive the work, rehabilitate 
the institution, not as a Universalist so- 
ciety, but under the old name and cove- 
nant, It has been “going strong’ ever 
since. About sixty people have joined 
the church, a Sunday school of eighty mem- 
bers and a Christian Endeavor Society 
of forty members are keeping the altar 
fires burning. Dr. Conklin calls to his 
assistance other ministers when he is re- 
quired to preach at the two State Hospitals 
where he serves in turn with other preach- 
ers. 

West Haverhill.—Six preaching services 
will be held this summer in this rural 
church. The preacher will be Rev. John 
M. Paige, pastor of the Medford Hillside 
church. Mrs. Eva Brooks Flinn, long the 
soprano soloist in the Haverhill First 
The 
services are to be held July 8, 10, 17 and 
Aug. 14, 21, and 28. 


New Hampshire 


Nashua.—Rev. Weston A. Cate, pastor. 
Children’s Week was observed from May 1 
to 8, Dr. Huntley being the preacher the 
opening day. Other events were a mothers’ 
social, church school exhibit, a supper for 
parents and children, and a May Party, 
ending with the observance of Mothers’ 
Day the following Sunday. May 9 a 
delegation from this church attended a 
reception to the pastor of the Manchester 
church. May 15, Miss Hathaway sroke 
before the church school and Y. P. C. U. 
as well as at the regular morning service. 
The Manchester Y. P. C. U. were the 
guests of the local Union May 15. Several 
girls from the Y. P. C. U. attended the 
State Older Girls’ Conference in Man- 
chester, May 22. June 3, the Y. P. C. U. 
gave a play in the vestry. They have also 
been collecting papers, ete. They plan to 
send several of their number to the North- 
ern New England School of Religious Edu- 
cation at Durham, thissummer. The pas- 
tor is to be a member of the faculty of this 
school again this year. June 4 the officers 
and teachers had their annual supper at 
the home of the superintendent, Mr. 
Johnson, when the work for next year was 
mapped out. Ata parish meeting June 7 
it was voted to make extensive repairs 
to the church during vacation. June 19 
was observed as Children’s Day. The 
pastor christened two babies and gave a 
short address to the children. There was 
special music and exercises by the church 
school. The pastor offered the prayer at 
both the senior and junior high school 
graduations, and made the address at the 
annual firemen’s memorial exercises. June 
27, the annual church school picnic was 
held at the Y. M. C. A. Camp at Lake 
Naticook. Several from the parish mo- 
tored there and enjoyed the supper and 


evening with the children. June 26 was 
the last service until Sept. 11. During 
the summer this church will jon in union 
services with the two Congregational, the 
Unitarian, the Methodist and the Baptist 
churches of the downtown section of the 
city. We have recently lost by death one 
of the deacons of our church, Mr. Edgar C. 
Damon. He was the senior deacon, and 
had always taken a great interest in his 
church. He was a man of fine character 
and his passing is a distinct loss to the 
community, as well as to the church. 


New York 


New York City, Divine Paternity.— 
Rey. Charles Francis Potter, formerly 
minister of the West Side Unitarian 
Church, who has been lecturing throughout 
the country for two years, has accepted 
an invitation to become stated supply of 
the pulpit of this church, for a period of 
several months beginning in September. 
Mr. Potter became well known in New 
York through his modernism-fundamental- 
ism debates three years ago. Dr. Frank 
Oliver Hall, a former pastor of the church, 
who has been serving as acting minister 
since the resignation of Dr. Newton, has 
asked to be relieved in order to devote 
his entire time to his work as a professor 
in the Crane Theological School at Tufts 
College. The trustees of the church ex- 
press great pleasure in being able to ob- 
tain the services of Mr. Potter. 


Vermont 


Washington.—Reyv. C. A. Simmons, 
pastor. On Sunday, June 5, the pastor 
preached the baccalaureate sermon before 
the graduating class of the Washington 
grammar school. A large congregation 
was present. On Sunday, June 12, we 
had as guests the Odd Fellows and Rebekah 
Lodges of District No. 13, comprising 
five towns. Mr. Simmons preached the 
annual memorial sermon before these 
bodies. On Sunday evening, June 26, 
the Masonic lodge and Eastern Star chap- 
ter of Chelsea, visited our school on in- 
vitation of the pastor and listened to a 
St. John’s Day sermon. More than one 
hundred persons were present. Sunday, 
July 10, will be observed as Children’s 
Day. 


* * 


MR. ROBINSON HONORED 


Rey. Luther Riley Robinson, pastor of 
the Universalist Church of the Good 
Shepherd, has just returned from Gales- 
burg, Ill., where he went to attend the 
Commencement exercises of Lombard 
College, and to receive the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity, conferred upon 
him by that institution. 

For many years Dr. Robinson has been 
one of the leading clergymen of his de- 
nomination. He served a nine-year pas- 
torate in Chattanooga, Tenn., and con- 
structed a fine church edifice while there. 
Later he was made Mid-West Superin- 
tendent of his denomination with offices in 
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Chicago. During this period Dr. Rotin- 
son revived and established a number of 
churches throughout the Mid-West. 

President Tilden, in conferring the de- 
gree, said it was in recognition of faithiul 
service, unusual ability and accomplish- 
ments for the church and religious educa- 
tion. 

Dr. Robinson with his wife and family 
motored to Galesburg, Ill., for this event 
and returned to Racine early this morning. 
His daughter, Frieda Robinson, enrolled 
in Lombard College at this time and will 
begin her studies there next fall.—Racine- 
Times-Call. 


* * 


THE JULY MAGAZINES 

(Continued from page 898) 
modern tendency to call a spade a spade 
and worse, under the title of ‘‘Nothing 
Shocks Me.”’ She feels that the only way 
out of the morass of vulgarity into which 
our perfectly legitimate reaction against 
prudish standards has led us is in immunity 
to shock. We will eventually all be so 
bored that we will re-adopt a sense of 
values in self-defense. 

Elmer Davis, remembered for his satir- 
ical sketch of Bishop Manning, ‘‘Por- 
trait of a Cleric,’ which appeared last 
summer in Harpers, has now done his 
best by Big Bill Thompson, mayor of 
Chicago, with the result that “Portrait 
of an Elected Person” is the most en- 
tertaining and the shrewdest appraisal of 
American city politics that has appeared 
m many a long day. 

“The Case for the Co-Educated Wo- 
man,” by Edna Yost, raises points which 
willstand much consideration from parents 
who are contemplating sending their 
daughters to-college. 

George E. G. Catlin, an Englishman 
who has been assistant professor of 
politics at Cornell University for three 
years, undertakes to defend the civiliza- 
tion of the New World in ‘America Un- 
der Fire.” He thinks that much of the 
criticism which Europe directs against 
us is due to “the natural pique of the 
genteel conventionality which clings to 
an old tradition against those who are 
energetically creating a new one.” 

“The Behaviorist Looks at Instincts,” 
by that most famous of the Behaviorists, 
John B. Watson, is an attempt to make 
his philosophy take on a cheerful aspect. 
We found it more depressing than ever, 
but perhaps other readers may react 
differently. 

Finally, Ernest Boyd discusses “‘The 
Intolerance of the Intellectuals’ as con- 
trasted with the indifference of the mass of 
humankind. “If the average man were 
were not the most tolerant creature alive, 
his life, in effect, would be intolerable,” 
argues Mr. Boyd paradoxically, and goes 
on to explain why intolerance is always a 
direct manifestation of the presence of the 
intelligentzia. 

Dr. Hu Shih, dean of Peking National 
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University, writes two brief and very 
pointed pages on ‘“‘China and Christianity” 
for the July Forum. The revival of ancient 
Chinese culture, he feels sure, will defeat 
the iurther propagation of any joreign 
religious system, and furthermore, he 
thinks the time will come when we our- 
selves will realize that ‘““Young China was 
not far wrong in offering some opposition 
to a religion which in its glorious days 
fought religious wars and _ persecuted 
science, and which, in the broad daylight 
of the twentieth century, prayed for the 
victory of the belligerent nations in the 
World War, and is still persecuting the 
teaching of science in certain quarters of 
Christendom.” 

The debate on birth control is con- 
tinued this month in the Forum, by Rev. 
G. A. Studdert Kennedy, ‘Woodbine 
Willie,” for ““The Right of It’? and Rev. 
Father John Augustine Ryan, director of 
the social action department of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Council, for ‘The 
Wrong of It.’”’ They use all the old ar- 
guments all over again. 

In the “Why I Am” series in the Forum 
Norman Hapgood explains why he is a 
Zionist. Also there is an article entitled 
“The God of Dostoevsky” by I. A. Rich- 
ards which is interesting reading. 

Das 
* * 
OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 918) 
lows. Throughout the kook there is the 
feeling of sympathy, understanaing and 
strength that comes from a great faith 
and the hard, solid work of a man who 
knows. Advice is given straight from the 
shoulder of experience which teaches the 
folly of short-cuts and the necessity of an 
honest facing of all obligations. ‘““The 
souls of men are bought with a price, and 
you are to pay your full share of that 
price.’ And the good news? It is “‘that 
God is with us and for us in our quest for 
that life which is life indeed; and because 
He is with us, ultimate victory is sure.” 
; DED: 


. Initialed reviews this week are by Rey. 
Frank D. Adams, D. D‘, Church of Our 
Father, Detroit; Rev. Albert W. Palmer, 
D. D., First Congregational Church, Oak 
Park, Ill. (visiting preacher in Renfield St. 
U. F. Church, Glasgow); Rev. Roy B. 
Chamberlin, D. D., Chapel Director, 
Dartmouth College; Miss Dorothy Dyar, 
B. D., Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. 


* * 


MISSOURI CONVENTION 


The Universalists of Northern Missouri 
recently held a little convention all of 
their own, which was so successful that it 
will probably become an annual affair. 

Superintendent James Houghton has 
been working on the details of the meet- 
ing for some time, and was very much 
pleased to greet and entertain more than 
one hundred and fifty Northern Missouri 
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Universalists at the court house in Kirks- 
ville on Sunday, June 26. There were 
present representatives from Unionville, 
Macon, Lavonia, Elmer, Queen City, 
LaPlata, Edina, Worthington and Kirks- 
ville. 

President Joseph Mayo Tilden of Lom- 
bard College was the principal speaker at 
the morning session. His address was full 
of inspiration and forward looking advice 
and was very much enjoyed by the as- 
sembly. He spoke on the subject, “Re- 
ligion and the Community.” 

After the morning session a_ basket 
dinner was enjoyed by the visitors and at 
2 o’clock another session was held in the 
court house. Dr. Tilden again spoke— 
this time upon the Five Year Program 
and the possibilities for co-operation of 
the Universalist and the Congregational 
Churches. 

The program was in charge of Superin- 
tendent Houghton, and the details of en- 
tertainment and loca] arrangements were 
made by Mr. and Mrs. 8. S. Cavett, Mrs. 
James Neet and Mrs. Lott Multon, all of 
Kirksville. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 

1927 
Previously reported ............. 1,384 
Rutland). Vte2 eae cern te: a tok 2 
Bangor;! Maine #2)... ...eeeeeer ee 2 
Boxboro; Masser... reece ae 2 
Cantons Miass-ark eee eee 6 
Milgin, Ths sss cee het penne ket 9 
Danbury, Conn «ect eee 4 
Total...3.3) grease hs cece ee oe 1,409 

* * 

CHRISTENINGS 

Previously reported, 528. Barnard, 


Vt., 2. Hartford, Ct.,10. Bangor, Maine, 
28. Amesbury, Mass., 2. Foxboro, Mass., 
7. Yarmouth, Mass.,6. Canton, Mass., 9. 
Nashua, N. H., 2. North Adams, Mass., 
9. Total, 603. 


* * 


“SUNRISE COMMUNITY CENTER” - 


In the heart of the short grass region, 
twenty-five miles out, Dighton way, from 
Garden City, Kansas, is a community of 
remarkable people. 

A number of these people have had 
college training, among them a graduate 
of Kansas University. Several have 
successfully filled important places in the 
schools of the state. 

Among the pioneers of this community 
was a Mr. Haskell (an artist), with his 
wife and a son, Hermon (also an artist). 
The parents have passed on but the son, 
now an elderly man, lives alone in the old 
home—a house built of sod, the walls of 
three of ts rooms literally covered with 
splendid paintings, in most part the work 
of Mr. Haskell and his father. 

This is a cattle-growing section, with a 
comparatively small acreage under cul- 
tivation. 

These people have erected a community 
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house adjacent to the district school. 
Here all social functions are held. There 
is a Sunday school at 11 o’clock each Sun- 
day. Services of worship are conducted 
when a minister can be had. 

Among the leaders in all of these ac- 
tivities are Mr. and Mrs. Henry W. 
Felkner, and it was through them that I 
was invited to preach here on April 8, and 
again on June 12. Though on the latter 
date there was a couitinuous fall of rain 
(the second of the season) there was a 
good attendance. On each occasion a iew 
families came out from Garden City. 

Though but few of those in attendance 
had had any previous contact with liberal 
Christianity, they were very responsive 
to the broader faith and to all social 
appeals. 

The writer first saw this locality in 
September of 1885, when a tour of four 
hundred miles on horseback in the western 
part of the commonwealth took him within 
a few miles 0! this very spot. That was one 
year before the first family of ths group 
had settled. 

It was a joy to note the progress that 
has been made and to see how much these 
people are’ contributing to the social 
wealth of the state. 

Rey. Henry C. Ledyard, pastor of the 
Hutchinson church, wi.l v'sit these friends 
and preach to them some time soon. And 
we hope it can be arranged at no distant 
date for them to have regular services. 

At the invitation of the pastor, Rev. 
Hukert O. Judd, I preached from the pul- 
pit of the Union Congregational Church 
of Garden C ty on Sunday evening, June 
12. This church and its pastor are doing 
a great work in this fine little city. 

James Houghion. 
* * 


CHAUTAUQUA 


How many Universalists know of the 
Chautauqua Assembly and what it has 
to ofier? Judging by the names registered 
at the Universalist headquarters last year 
one would say about fifty. No? Perchance 
there were a few more who knew of this 
place but found it impossible to come. 
But after all, that seems a pitifully small 
number for an entire denomination! 

The season at Chautauqua opened 
June 30, and from that date until its close 
Aug. 28 there is something going on 
every minute. There are the lectures 
concerning science, science and religion, 
art, conditions of our world, politics, etc., 
etc. There are special Women’s Club 
meetings with interesting speakers every 
afternoon, the Mission Work Department, 
Social Hygiene lectures, concerts in the 
afternoon or evening in the large amphi- 
theater. The New York Symphony is to 
be here from July 25 until Aug. 20. Fre- 
quently there are plays, readings of the 
finest sort, stereopticon slides, and again 
I say, etc., etc. There are the regular 
summer school courses for which credits 
are given in New York University. If 


you are here for the season and wish to 
take just one or two courses you may do 
so upon payment of a school fee. The 
Religious Work Department has many 
courses to offer, and such men as Dr. 
Shailer Mathews are the teachers. 

If you wish to spend two weeks at a 
pleasant summer resort, cone to Chau- 
taugua. The Assemkly grounds are situ- 
ated on the shore of Lake Chautauqua. 
There are boating facilities and swimming 
facilities. One can play tennis or golf or 
ride horseback. For little children there 
is a special wading beach. Then if you 
wish to hear a bit that is interesting of the 
outside world attend the lectures that 
appeal to you. 

I must mention also the High School 
Department, and the Children’s School, 
the Boys’ Camp and the Girls’ Club. All 
of these help to make Chautauqua what it 
is—an institution for all, old and young. 

The Unitarian-Universalist Headquar- 
ters are situated opposite the Hall of 
Philosophy. We have as fine a house as 
can be desired. Sunday mornings at 9.45 
services are held here, the Unitarians 
alternating with us. Such services are 
held in all of the denominational houses, 
and at 10.45 service is held for everybody 
in the amphitheater. On Thursday af- 
ternoons at 5 we invite our friends toa 
social hour at headquarters and thus aim 
to get acquainted. 

Expenses are not too great at Chautau- 
qua. One would have to pay as much at 
any summer resort and would not have 
the opportunities afforded here. If you 
are interested, if you want inspiration, if 
you want to hear anything more about 
Chautauqua, write to me for information. 
If you can not come this year then per- 
haps you can make your plans for next 
year. At any rate think about it! 

Helene Ulrich, 
Box 174, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
* 
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THE PASTOR AT MURRAY GROVE 


Rev. George W lson Scudder will be 
again pastor at Murray Grove. The 
encore is to his credit and also to the credit 
of his associates. He will preach several 
times, will have charge of the daily de- 
votional programs, and will have general 
oversight of the enterprise. It will be 
part of his duty to make sure that every 
visitor has a good time and goes away 
happier and better for having been at 
Murray Grove. 

* * 


MARRIAGE OF GORDON REARDON 


Miss Eleanor Weld Rickard, oldest 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George W. Rick- 
ard, of Franklin, Mass , and Gordon Chil- 
son Reardon, minister of the First Uni- 
versalist Church, Woodsville, New Hamp- 
shire, were married at the home of the 
bride June 27. 

Miss Rosalind Rickard, sister of the 
bride, was maid of honor, and; the best 
man was Rev. Owen Whitman Eames, 


minister of St. Paul’s Church, Springfield, 
Mass. Rev. John B. Reardon of Gorham, 
N.H., the father of the groom, performed 
the ceremony. 

Mr. Reardon is a graduate of Tufts 
College. The bride is a graduate of Dean 
Academy and also attended Tuits College. 


Notices 


WHAT IS COMING 


Institutes for Religious Education under the auge 

pices of the General Sunday School Association: 
Galesburg, Ill., July 17-23. 
Ferry Beach, Maine, July 30-Aug. 6. 

Texas Convention, Newcastle, Young County, 
Aug. 26-28. 

Joint Institute at Murray Grove under the aus- 
Pices of the W. N. M. A., the G. S. S. A., and the 
Y. P. C. U. Aug. 27 to Sept. 4. 

North Carolina State Convention. Rocky Mount, 
Sept. 1-4, 

Illinois State Convention, Hutsonville, Sept. 23-28, 

Annual Convention Massachusetts Y. P. C. U., 
Somerville, Mass., Oct. 7-9. 

Biennial Convention of the Women’s National 
Missionary Association, Hartford, Conn. Oct. 18-19, 

Annual Convention of the General Sunday School 
Association at Hartford, Conn., Oct. 14-18, 1927. 

Universalist General Convention. Hartford, Conn. 
Oct. 19-23, 1927. 

Joint Council of the National Federation of Re- 
ligious Liberals, the World Unity Council, and the 
Chicago Forum Council, Chicago, Nov. 18, 19, 20. 

oe, 


MURRAY GROVE ASSOCIATION 
Program of 41st Annual Session 


The 41st annual session of the Murray Grove 
Association will be held from July 16 to Sept. 5. 
Rev. George Wilson Scudder of Bath, Maine, will 
be resident pastor. Reservations are in charge of 
Miss Mary E. Spencer, 1151 Dean St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. After July 10 her address will be Forked 
River P. O., New Jersey. 

Rev. George Wilson Scudder will be the preacher 
at the morning service on July 17, 24 and 31. Rev. 
Herbert E. Benton, D, D., will preach Aug. 7, Rev. 
Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., Aug. 14, Rev. Robert 
Tipton Aug. 21, Rev. John Murray Atwood, D. D., 
Aug. 28, and Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon Sept, 4. 

The week beginning Aug. 14 is Fair and Annual 
Meeting Week. The week of Aug. 21 to 27 is Birth- 
day Week. The week beginning Aug. 28 is Institute 
Week—Women’s Missionary, Sunday School and 
Y. P. C. U. combined. 

The Institute Faculty is as follows: Miss Mary F, 
Slaughter, Dean; Rev. John Murray Atwood, D. D., 
Mrs. Josephine B. Folsom, Rev. Roger F. Etz, Rev. 
Ellsworth C. Reamon. 

Following are the courses of study: Dr. Atwood— 
Bible, ‘“‘The Early Church,” ‘‘Religious Problems.” 
Mrs. Folsom—Mission Study, “A Straight Way 
Toward To-morrow,” ‘“‘Chureh School Administra- 
tion.” Mr. Etz—‘‘World Friendship in the Local 
Church.” Mr. Reamon—‘‘Young People’s Meth- 
ods,” “‘Choosing a Life Work.” Miss Slaughter— 
“Primary Methods in the Church School.” ‘“Rec- 
reational Leadership” (conferences depending upon 
group). 

* * 


THE FERRY BEACH PARK ASSOCIATION 


The 1927 Institutes will be held as follows: 
Missionary Week—July 23-30. Under direction 
of the Women’s National Missionary Association. 
Sunday School Week—July 30-Aug. 6. Under 
direction of the General Sunday School Association. 
Y. P. C. U. Week—Aug. 6-13. Under direction of 
the National Young People’s Christian Union. 
Second Y. P. C. U. Week—Aug. 18-20. A special 
week for older young peopie. 
Boy Scouts Week—During the last of August. 
Weekly rates, per person, including board and 
room, for the coming season will be as follows: 
Rowland Hall $18 or $19. The Underwood $17. 
The Quillen $17. The Cottage (for women) $16. 
The Pavilion $16. Men’s Dormitory $15. Tent 
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$15. Quillen House Annex $16. Rates for children 
vary according to age. 

Ferry Beach is reached by the Boston & Maine 
Railroad to Old Orchard, and then by bus or taxi 
to Ferry Beach. Tickets should be purchased to Old 
Orchard. The postoffice address is “The Quillen 
House,” Saco, Me. 

Send your application, with enclosure of one dollar 
annual dues, to the Secretary of the Ferry Beach 
Park Association, Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, 924 West 
State St., Trenton, N. J. 

* x 


VERMONT AND QUEBEC FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


License to ordained clergyman for one year granted 
to Evan T. Evans of North Hatley, P. Q., June 27. 
George F. Fortier, Clerk. 
aa 
FERRY BEACH PARK ASSOCIATION 
Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Ferry Beach Park 
Association will be held in the parlor of the Quillen 
House, Thursday, Aug. 4, 1927, at 2 p.m. 

* * 
MURRAY GROVE FAIR 

The Murray Grove Fair will be held on Aug. 19 
and 20. 

Donations of money, aprons, towels and fancy 
articles will be acceptable and should be sent to 
Miss Emma E. Krementz, 85 Goldsmith Ave., 
Newark, N. J., until Aug. 1. After that date the 
address will be Murray Grove House, Forked River, 
N. J. 

ie 


FERRY BEACH FAIR 


The annual Ferry Beach Fair will be held on 
Tuesday, August 2, 1927. It is earnestly hoped 
that all who can will send either fancy articles, 
handkerchiefs, aprons or money, as we must raise 
all the money possible this year to help pay for the 
new building. Articles may be sent to Mrs. C. A. 
Polsey, 18 Summit Road, Medford, Mass., or after 
July 20 to Ferry Beach Park, Saco, Maine, care 
Mrs. Q. H. Shinn, Chairman. 

Edith W. Polsey, 
President Ladies’ Aid. 
2% 
MINISTERS AVAILABLE NEAR B STON 


The following ministers have notified the State 
Superintendent that they will be in or about Boston 
during July and August. They may be reached at 
the address given or through the office of the Su- 
perintendent, telephone Kenmore 6570. 

Abbott, Lawrence W., 463 Blue Hill Ave., Rox- 

bury. Roxbury 8791 
Andrew, Frank H., 923 Massachusetts Ave., Cam- 

bridge. University 1640-M. 

Ayres, Samuel G., 36 Winchester St., Brookline. 

Regent 91538-R. 

Barney, Edward M., Fay Ave., Lynn. Home, 

Breakers 6518-W. Office, Jackson 1492. 

Colson, George W., 144 Waltham St., West Newton. 

West Newton 2278-J. 

Dusseault, William F., 39 St. Andrew Road, East 

Boston. East Boston 2163-J. 

Freeman, S. Laurine, 368 Central Street, Saugus. 

(Until July 11 and after Aug.. 15.) 

Lothrop, Donald G., 83 Bloomfield St., Lexington. 

Lexington 299-W. 

Marshall, Harold, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 

Kenmore 6570. Home, Melrose 0781. 


Office, 


Milburn, Ulysses S., 88 Waverly St., Everett. Ev- 
erett 3521. 

Noble, Edwin L., 99 Revere Road, Quincy. (July 
only.) Granite 6455-M. 

Paige, John M., General Delivery, Haverhill. Hav- 


erhill 3814-W. 

Paige, Lucius R., 120 Elm St., North Cambridge. 
Porter 2137-M. 

Perkins, Warren S., 30 Pleasant St., Wakefield. 
Crystal 1676-M. 

Scott, Harold G., 68 Keith St., Weymouth. Wey- 
mouth 1753. 

Spear, Stanley G., 5 Stanmore Place, 
(from July 9-19). Highlands 7040. 

Sprague, Francis W., 62 Dunster Road, Jamaica 
Plain. Jamaica 1950. 

Vannevar, John, 53 Farragut Road, Swampscott. 


Roxbury 
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Home, Breakers 6111-M. 
Hancock 6040. 
Van Schaick, John, 176 Newbury St., Boston. Of- 


fice, Kenmare 6570. Home, Regent 1295. 
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HOTELS AND GARAGES IN HARTFORD 
Hotels 

Hotel Bond (Convention Headquarters). With 
bath: single, $3.50 to $5.00; double, $5.00 to $8.00. 
Without bath: single, $2.50 to $3.00; double, $4.00 to 
$5.00. 

Bond Annex Hotel. With bath: single, $3.00 to 
$4.00; double, $5.00 to $7.00. Without bath: single, 
$2.00 to $2.50; double, $3.50 to $4.00. 

Bondmore Hotel. With bath: single, $3.00 to 
$3.50; double, $5.00 to $6.00. Without bath: single, 
$2.00 to $2.50; double, $3.50 to $4.00. 

Heublein. With bath: single, $3.50; double, $5.00 
to $6.00. Without bath: single, $2.50. 

Highland Court (American Plan only). With 
bath: suites for two, four or six people, $4.00 to 
$5.00 per person. 

Allyn House. With bath: single, $2.50 to $3.00; 
double, $4.00. Without bath: single, $1.50 to $2.00; 
double, $3.00. 

Garde. With bath: single, $3.00 to $4.00; double, 
$5.00 to $7.00. Without bath: single, $2.00 to $3.00; 
double, $4.00 to $5.00. 

New Dom. With bath: single, $2.50 to $3.00; 
double, $4.50 to $5.00. Without bath: single, $1.75 
to $2.25; double, $3.00 to $4.00. 


(July only.) Office, 


Garages 


Hotel Bond, 132 Allyn St., $1.00 a day. 

Highland Court, 25 Belden St., $1.00 a day. 

Trumbull, 339 Trumbull St., 75 cents a day. 

Goldie Bros., 115 High St., 75 cents a day. 

Morgan’s, 210 Farmington Ave. (rear), 75 cents a 
day. 

L. A. Brown, 11 Myrtle St. (rear), 50 cents a day. 

Capitol, 410 Asylum St. 

Make reservations early by addressing Mr. George 
G. Herrick, Chairman Hotel Committee, 124 Edge- 
wood Street, Hartford, Connecticut. 

+ ot 
TEXAS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Texas Universalist Convention will meet at 
Neweastle, Young Co., Aug. 26-28, 1927. 
W. H. Rollins. 
ye 
AMENDMENTS TO BY-LAWS AND LAWS OF 
FELLOWSHIP OF THE GENERAL CON- 
VENTION 


The Board of Trustees of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention in carrying out the instructions of 
the Syracuse Convention has gone over the Constitu- 
tion, By-Laws and Laws of Fellowship for the pur- 
pose of clarifying and harmonizing them. Dr. Ed- 
win C, Sweetser of Philadelphia has co-operated 
with a special committee appointed by the Board 
in working this out. 

The Board, therefore, proposes the following 
amendments and publishes them at this time as re- 
quired by law, so that they may be acted upon at 
the Hartford Convention in October. 


Proposed Amendments to By Laws 


Amend Article IX of the By-Laws by substituting 
for the words, “the Universalist Leader,’”’ the words, 
“some paper of general denominational circulation,” 
so that the article shall read: ‘‘These By-Laws, and 
the Laws of Fellowship, Government, and Disci- 
pline, may be amended at any regular session by a 
vote of two-thirds of the members of the Convention 
present and voting, provided that the number vot- 
ing be not less than a majority of the members of 
the Convention and that notices of the proposed 
amendment be published in some paper of general 
denominational circulation at least three months 
previous to such session.” 


Proposed Amendments to the Laws of Fellow- 


ship, Government and Discipline 


Amend Article III, Section 5, of the Laws of Fel- 
lowship by omitting the words, “setting forth the 
above facts’? and “as provided in the preceding 
section,” and by adding, after the word ‘“‘year,” 
the words, “‘unless he belongs to a denomination 
which permits Universalist clergymen to be settied 
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as pastors over its parishes without surrendering 
their Universalist fellowship, in which case he may 
be admitted to full fellowship after the same proba- 
tionary period which is required by that denomina- 
tion in granting its full fellowship to Universalist 
clergymen,” so that the section shall read as follows: 

“Any ordained clergyman never before in Uni- 
versalist Fellowship, desiring admission thereto, 
shall present his written application to the Com- 
mittee of Fellowship of the state in which he resides, 
who shall take action upon the case. It being pro- 
vided that, if everything shall prove satisfactory, the 
candidate may be licensed to enter immediately 
upon the full exercise of ministerial functions, but 
shall be admitted into full fellowship only after a 
probation of one year, unless he belongs to a de- 
nomination which permits Universalist clergymen 
to be settled ads pastors over its parishes without 
surrendering their Universalist fellowship, in which 
case he may be admitted to full fellowship after the 
same probationary period which is required by that 
denomination in granting its full fellowship to Uni- 
versalist clergymen.” 

Amend Article IV, Section 3, by omitting the 
words, “It being provided, however, that such 
clergymen, so long as they are pastors of parishes in 
other denominations, shall not have the right to vote 
or hold office in their respective Conventions,”’ so 
that the section shall read as follows: 

“Any denomination permitting clergymen in the 
fellowship of this Convention to be settled as pas- 
tors over its parishes, without surrender of Univer- 
salist fellowship, shall be accorded similar recog- 
nition by the Universalist General Convention. 
Clergymen of this denomination availing them- 
selves of such reciprocal fellowship shall not thereby 
forfeit their fellowship in this Convention.” 

Amend Article IV, Section 4, by substituting for 
the words, ‘‘who has not,”’ the words, “until he has,” 
and by omitting the words, “‘it being provided that 
the requirement of a probation year, as laid down in 
Section 5 of Article III of the Laws of Fellowship, 
Government and Discipline, shall not apply to clergy- 
men granted fellowship under this section,’ so that 
the section shall read as follows: 

“Any clergyman in fellowship with another de- 
nomination who desires the fellowship of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, under the provisions 
of Section 3 of this Article, shall apply to the Fel- 
lowship Committee having jurisdiction; and no such 
clergyman shall be settled over a parish in Univer- 
salist fellowship until he has been approved by a 
Committee of Fellowship of this Convention.” 

The Board would renew the recommendation of 
an amendment to the Laws of Fellowship presented 
to the Syracuse Convention but not acted upon by 
that body: 

Amend Article IV by adding the following as 
Section 5: 

‘‘Any federated, union or other parish formed by 
the combination of two or more denominational 
organizations, one of which has been in the Univer- 
salist Fellowship, may be granted fellowship by the 
Convention having jurisdiction upon the recom- 
mendation of its Committee of Fellowship; and 
the parish receiving such fellowship shall be entitled 
to all the rights and privileges of full fellowship, 
provided that all other legal requirements are ful- 
filled.” 

For the Board of Trustees, 
Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Melvina Decoster 

Mrs. Melvina DeCoster, widow of William K. 
DeCoster, died recently in Canton, Maine. She 
was born in Canton, March 12, 1846, the daughter 
of Andrew and Eliza Hayford Barrows. 

Mrs. DeCoster was twice married. Her first hus- 
band, George W. Ripley, died in 1872. She later 
married W. K. DeCoster, who died Jan. 4, 1917. 
Mrs. DeCoster always lived in Canton except for 
two years in Washington, D. C. 

She is survived by a daughter, Clytie DeCoster, 
one step-son, Edward Cooledge, also five nieces. 

She was a member of Evergreen chapter, No. 24, 
O. E. S., and the Universalist church. 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
-and 
Reliable Goods 


| CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 


Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


} 101 Bristol Street Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents 
a dozen. 


_Neo. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
16 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A ‘‘Perin” booklet, edition de 
buxe. 20 centseach. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
fon which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 .Newbury Street, Boston 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore. Director 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 52-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 

Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 


$4.00. 
Universalist Publishing’ House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


ae 
President > 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoe) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are eommodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightéully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mase. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 

Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 
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Crackling 


The sergeant sang out at company 
parade: ‘‘All those fond of music step two 
paces forward!”’ 

With visions of soft jobs in the regimen- 
tal band, half-a-dozen men stepped for- 
ward, smiling broadly. 


“Now, then,” yelled the sergeant, “you 
six chaps get busy and carry that grand 
piano in the basement up to the officers’ 
new quarters on the seventh floor!’’—Hz- 
change. 

* * 

What Are Sandwiches?—The mem- 
bers, families and friends of the Clara 
Barton Guild are invited by the hostesses, 
Mrs. Reeve and Mrs. Davis, to the Avon- 
dale Club, Friday. Potluck dinner at 
noon. Bring your own dishes, silverware 
and sandwiches, besides an article of food. 
This is the last regular meeting until 
September.—Avon (Iil.) Sentinel. 

* * 

The play was of the most wildly made 
dramatic character, but the great scene 
was that in which the hero confronts the 
sneeringly triumphant villam. “Sir Mar- 
maduke,’”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘you have re- 
duced me to beggary, broken the heart 
of my aged mother, and eloped with my 


wife. But beware! Don’t go too far.”— 
Western Christian Advocate. 
* * 


First Movie Magnate: ‘‘We just got a 
wire that Lindbergh won’t sign that 
starring contract we offered him.” 

Second Croesus: ‘“‘He won’t, eh? Who 
does he think he is? Don’t he know we’re 
giving him a chance to make a name for 
himself?”’—Life. 

* * 

Because she loved nature, a thirteen- 
year-old girl was left a $1,000,000 legacy 
by Dr. E. E.:Tull. In case there are any 
more Dr. Tulls around, we hereby file 
notice that we consider buttercups and 
cowslips and such things something swell. 
—Life. 

Dear Sir and Brother: Our Memorial 
Services will be held Sunday. Members 
are requested to assemble at the Lodge 
Room and march to the church in a body. 
“The more the merrier.’,—From a New 
Albany (Ind.) lodge notice. 

Ey) we 

“Chief,” asked a visitor in Fort Mink, 
“can you tellum where I buy some of 
those Indian beadwork?”’ 

“T got mine from a mail-order house in 
Rochester, New York.’’—Lowisville Courier- 
Journal. 

* * 

The “Heebe-Jeebies,’ according to an 
evening paper, is a dance, not a complaint. 
But that’s what they said about the 
Charleston, at first. —Punch. 

* * 
AMESBURY’S HOSPITAL 
NEEDS TO BE FILLED 
—Boston Globe. 
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Some Books We Publish 


The Abiding Life. Essays and Sketches. By F. W. Betts, D.D. $1.50. 

Billy Sunday. The manand method. By F. W. Betts, D.D. 25 cents. 

Book of Prayer. For Church and Home. By C.H. Leonard, D.D. Cloth, 50 cents, 
Leather, $1.00. 

A Brief History of the Universalist Church. For young people. By L. B. Fisher, 
D.D. 40 cents. 

Christian Mysticism and other Essays. 
cents. 
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By Harry L. Haywood, with portrait. 50 


A California Pilgrimage. A souvenir of the United Universalist Conventions, 1915. 
By F. A. Bisbee, D. D. Profusely illustrated. 50 cents. 


A Commentary on the New Testament. The Universalist interpretation. By 


L. R. Paige, D.D. 6 vols. $3.60. 

Cruising Cross Country. By John van Schaick, Jr.,D.D. $2.00. 

Did Jesus Mean It? By Frank D. Adams, D.D. $1.00. 

Faith with Power. The life story of Q. H. Shinn, D.D. By Dr. Wm. H. McGlaufiin. 
Illustrated. $1.00. 


From Good Luck to Gloucester. The complete story of the great anniversary cele- 
bration at Gloucester. A beautiful memorial volume of four hundred pages and 
more than fifty illustrations. Edited by F. A. Bisbee,D.D. $2.00. 


God and Company, Unlimited. By Frank Durward Adams, D.D. $1.25. 


The Goodness of God. In view of the facts of nature and the supernatural. By 
George T. Knight, D. D. 50 cents. 


An Honorable Youth. A helpful and practical book to place in the hands of any 
young man on the threshold of life. By J.C.Adams,D.D. 75 cents. 


Handicapped. The life story of Frederick A. Bisbee, including the best of the “Front 
Porch Studies.” $2.00. 


Hosea Ballou and the Gospel. By J. C. Adams, D. D. Bound in pee with full 
page portrait of Dr. Ballou. 50 cents. 


Human Destiny as Conditioned by Free Will. 
Eric Waterhouse and Wm.G. Tousey. 30 cents. 


John Murray. The Cornerstone of the Universalist Church. The Life of Murray, by 
Irene C. Rees. Introduction by F. O. Hall, D. D. Illustrated. $1.00. 


A Layman’s Religion. By Roger Sherman Galer. $1.00. 
Amemorial. $1.00. 
A book of prayers. By C. H. Leonard, D. D. Cloth, 75 cents. 


A discussion by Lyman Abbott, 


Levi Moore Powers. 

Light and Peace. 
Leather, $1.00. 

Manuals of Faith and Duty. A series of books in exposition of prominent teachngs 
of the Universalist Church. The titles are ‘Jesus the Christ,” “Revelation,” ‘“‘Sal- 
vation,” “The Church,” ‘‘Heaven,” ‘“‘Atonement.” Edited by J. S. Cantwell, D. D. 
25 cents each. 

The Mercy of Hell and other sermons. 

Origin and History of the Doctrine of Endless Punishment. 
D.D. 75 cents. 

Over the River. A book of consolation for the sick and the bereaved. By T. B. 
Thayer, D. D. 75 cents. 

Rediscovered Countries. By Frank Durward Adams. 
forward declaration of what present day liberal Christian theology actually is. 


By J. Fort Newton, D.D. $1.00. 
By T. B. Thayer, 


A frank, fearless and straight- 
$1.00. 


The Papers of John Pererin. By one of the great preachers of our time. $1.00. 


The Palace of Mirrors. Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring essays. By Rev. J. F. Thomp- 
son. 650 cents. 

A Pocket Cyclopedia. Brief explanations of religious terms as understood by Uni- 
versalists. By J. W. Hanson, D. D. 25 cents. 


The S. O. S. Call of Youth. For parents and teachers. By Nellie. Friend. $1.00. 
Short Studies in the Larger Faith. By J.C.Adams,D.D. 80 cents. 


Universalism in the First 500 Years of the Christian Church. With’ authorities 
and extracts. ByJ.W.Hanson,D.D. $1.00. 


Universalism Asserted. As the hope of the Gospel on the sienehes of reason, the 
Fathers and Scriptures. By Rev. Thomas Allin of England. $1.00. 


Universalism in America. A history. By Richard Eddy, D. D.,2 vols. $2.00. 
Which Way? A Study of Universalists and Universalism. By L. B. Fisher, D. D. $1.00, 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


